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HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Tue story of the lives of t composers shows very clearly 
that genius does not make for prosperity; recognition of 
genius by the world is slow, and for a time in inverse propor- 
tion to its greatness. Of this Wagner furnishes one of the 
most notable instances in the nineteenth century ; his music, 
now so popular, was once declared sans form, sans tune, sans 
everything which made the art-work of his predecessor 
Beethoven so glorious. The same thing, indeed, was said 
of Beethoven as compared with Mozart. Berlioz was 
abused during his lifetime. When he failed with his 
cantata “Cléopitre” in securing the Priz de Rome, he 
told Boreldiew- That he had done his best, whereupon 
the latter replied, “That is just what we [i.e. himself 
and the other members of the jury] reproach you for; 
your best is the enemy of the good.”” When his opera ‘‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini” was ae sean at Paris, the overture was 
applauded ; the rest of the work, however, was “ hissed with 
admirable ensemble and energy.” But’even “ Faust,” one 
of the most characteristic works of the composer, and one 
which seemed specially suited to French taste, when first per- 
formed excited no enthusiasm. Berlioz, in his ‘‘ M4moires,”’ 
tells us that “I gave ‘ Faust’ twice, the hall both times only 
half filled. The fine Parisian concert-going public, which is 
supposed to be interested in music, stayed quietly at home, 
caring as little about my new score as it would have done 
about that of one of the most obscure pupils at the Conser- 
vatoire.” In 1863, when the first part of “‘ Les Troyens,” in 
mutilated form, was produced at Paris, a satirical pamphlet 
was published in which various composers, dead and living, 
with Cherubini as president, are imagined meeting together 
to discuss whether the work which lately failed was worthy of 
the rites of sepulture in the “‘ Bosquet des Musiciens,” as that 
portion of Pére la Chaise is named where so many composers 
are buried. Cherubini, as president, refuses to sanction the 
burial of the ‘‘ deformed ‘and unhealthy” opera, but pro- 
poses its cremation. The votes were unanimous : all the balls 
were black; even Lesueur, who tried hard to obtain indulg- 
ence for his pupil, abstained from voting ! 

But the year after the death of the composer, a grand 
festival in his honour was held at Paris, and from that time 
down to the present the merits of the man—the genius, one 
may ssy—has been more and more appreciated, particularly 
in Paris. 

Opinions may, in fact do, differ with regard to the quality 
of his music ; some consider that he shows a lack of melodic 
nspiration, that apart from colouring and eccentricity there 
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is little to attract in his art-work ; others, again, extol him to 
the skies, speak of him as the equal of Wagner. Truth lies 
between these two extremes. Surely a composer - whose 
music differs from that of all other composers must be credited 
with genius. Its early development was marred by uncer- 
tainty of aim caused by the struggle between the desire to 
follow his father’s wishes and his own strong inclination to 
become a musician. He commenced the serious study of his 
art too late. He no doubt mistook the strong desire to 
express his thoughts and feelings for strong power, and there- 
fore kicked against rules. He used to ask his master Reicha, 
famous as a theorist in his day, the reason of some of them ; 
but, as he tells us in his ‘“*‘ Mémoires,” “‘the former could not 
at times give it—for there was none.” Later on in life the 
development of his genius was practically arrested by the 
hostility of critics and by the indifference of the public. A 
man may not wholly know himself, yet he often knows more 
of himself than anyone else, and in Berlioz’s ‘‘ Mémoires,” 
making all due allowance for a fertile imagination and for 
skill in the art of colouring—for, as in his music so in his 
writings, we find high lights and dark shades—vwe find the real 
man; we perceive how strongly he felt the coldness shown 
to him. He played the part of a cynic, but it was a forced 
part. He died of a broken, heart. 

In these “‘ Mémoires ” we can,trace very clearly the spas- 
modic character of his musical education. When quite young 
he found a portion of a score of Gluck’s “ Orphée ” in his 
father’s library, and this he studied with avidity ; and after 
his arrival in Paris he neglected the study of medicine, for 
which purpose he went to the capital. Wagner, we are told, 
constantly studied Beethoven’s scores when young, “ went to 
sleep with the quartets, sang the songs, and whistled the 
concertos”; and Berlioz says of himself, “‘I read and re-read 
the scores of Gluck ; I copied them, I learnt them by heart ; 
they caused me sleepless nights ; I forgot to eat and to drink ; I 
raved about them.” *Gluck was his first idol. Then, in 1826, 
Weber passed through Paris on his way to London. Berlioz, 
to his great regret, missed seeing him ; but the performances 
of “ Fre’schiitz ” at the Odéon, however much‘the opera had 
been maimed and maltreated, caused him surprise and intense 
delight. Thus the classicism of Gluck was followed by the 
romanticism of Weber. The young composer is next stirred 
by Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” which he heard at the Odéon, 
and soon after that falls under the mighty spell of Beethoven, 
who in himself combined classic and romantic elements. It 
was this master, says Berlioz, ‘‘ who opened out to me a new 
world in music.” Lesueur, with whom he studied, acknow- 
ledged the power of the c minor symphony, but thought it 
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not the kind of music to imitate. To him his pupil replied, 
** No fear, dear master, not much will be made like it.” Now 
all these strong impressions, following one another, kindled 
enthusiasm | also ambition, but the mind of Berlioz had 
not been slowly prepared to receive from them all due benefit. 
It is extraordinary to note the indifference shown by Berlioz 
for Bach’s music. “ The Germans,” he says in one of his 
letters, ‘‘ adore Bach, believe in him, without for an instant 
suspecting that his divinity might be called in question ” ; and 
it is worth comparing that indifference, we may even sa 
aversion, with the enthusiastic admiration displayed tow 

the Leipzig cantor by Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, and 
even Chopin. 

In listening to Berlioz’s music—or, rather, in studying it, 
for while listening the brilliancy of the scoring throws a halo 
around it which prevents calm judgment—the lack of a solid 
foundation is felt; there is genius in it, — not genius 
matured. There are grand conceptions not fully carried out, 
grand pages followed by others which disappoint, grand 
ventures which do not always succeed. 

The “Symphonie fantastique,” or “Episode de la vie 
- d’un artiste,” is a work of this kind; at one moment it 
seems to be a masterpiece, at another almost as empty as a 
soap-bubble. But whatever its musical merits, it was a work 
which, as we now know, indirectly’yave birth to a new form, 
the symphonic poem; and which gave rise to a ‘school of 
composers who from the titles of their works and certain 
explanations given more or less directly to the public, has 
been named a school of programme-music. Berlioz, of 
course, did not invent this particular style; neither did 
Beethoven, whose Pastoral Symphony evidently set Berlioz 
thinking of the possibilities of his art. It is strange to find 
both Wagner and Berlioz taking Beethoven as a starting- 
point. Wagner, on the one hand, saw in the Choral Sym- 
phony the last word in instrumental music, and forthwith 
pursued the path leading to music-drama; Berlioz, on the 
other, saw in the Pastoral Symphony an attempt on the part 
of its composer to widen the limits of his art, and he therefore 
saw in that a hint as to the lines on which composers should 
work in the future. 

The score of the “‘ Symphonie fantastique” has a printed 
programme. Berlioz, however, did not consider it necessary 
to the appreciation of his music : he thought the latter satis- 
factory as abstract music. But he, of course, being so well 
acquainted with the thoughts and feelings which he had 
attempted to depict in tones, was, perhaps, the one least 
capable of judging of its efiects. If we read history aright, 
it was this very symphony which prompted Liszt’s symphonies 
and symphonic poems, for he heard it in Paris, and was so 
taken with it that he wrote a singularly clever transcription 
of it for the pianoforte. The realistic element in-Berlioz was 
very pronounced, and there‘is a wide difference in that respect 
between him and Richard Strauss—Saint-Saéns, in his “‘ Rouet 
d’Omphale ” and “ Danse Macabre,”” may rather be termed 
the direct descendant—but it was undoubtedly Berlioz who 
opened up the new path which, through Liszt, has led to 
‘* Eulenspiegel,” “ Don Juan,” and “ Heldenleben.” When 
we hear discussions as to the future of instrumental music, 
of its limits, and of the various experiments made by gifted 
composers, we cannot but call to mind the French father of 
the symphonic poem. 

As an opera writer we here in England are not in a position 
to judge Berlioz. His “ Benvenuto Cellini ” was only played 
twice at Covent Garden, and that in 1853; to the present gen- 
eration of opera goers it is quite unknown. Neither “ Béatrice 
et Bénédict ” nor ‘“‘ Les Troyens ” has been heard in London. 
The production of any one of these works ought certainly to 
be welcome, especially that of “‘ Les Troyens,” the latest of 
the three; but it is doubtful whether, after the hold which 
Wagner’s operas and music-dramas have taken of the publicear, 
they would command continued attention. Trained musicians 
would listen with keen interest to works which point to the 
future rather than to the past, and in estimating the music 
they would consider the transition period at which it was 





written ; more than that, they would recognize in many a 
page a master hand. The general public, however, would not 
be able to temper their ears to the period at which the music 
was written, and thus avoid direct comparison. But amongst 
musical amateurs surely the works would excite curiosity, and 
probably sufficiently great to render their production even 
financially successful. The operas of Berlioz form li 


in the chain of the history of the opera which in England are 
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for the present, missing. ie 


LONDON’S APATHY AND CAPRICE. 


THE conditions of musical life in London are as bewildering 
to the plain man as the fiscal question. Occasionally the 
attentive reader of musical criticism must have noticed pro- 
tests—some of them mild, others couched in the language of 
exasperated indignation—against the apathy of musical 
London towards great art and great artists. A recent instance 
was the Berlioz Centenary Concert directed by Herr Wein- 
gartner.. It may be urged that the London public does not 
tly care for Berlioz’s music, and showed its indifference 
y staying away ; but to that plea I would answer that when 
Herr Weingartner conducted at two of Mr. Newman’s London 
festival concerts the audiences were not large; afterwards 
when he conducted a stray concert given by Frotuase Kruse, 
St. James’s Hall-was half empty, and the Beethoven Festival 
was but poorly attended. I think we may safely deduce that 
the smallness of the audience at the Berlioz concert was not 
caused by any special indifference to Berlioz’s music, for 
Beethoven had been treated in exactly the same way. We 
must come to the conclusion that London is ignorant of Wein- 
gartner, however hurtful to our pride such a conclusion must 
be. In Germany he is accepted as one of the most prominent 
of living conductors; he is well known, too, in Paris, and 
he has m engaged, among other celebrated conductors, 
to direct the concerts of the New York Philharmonic Society. 
The ignorance of the London public should also wound the 
pride of the London critics. We have done our best to tell 
our readers how great a conductor Weingartner is, and I can 
only conclude that either our criticisms are not read or are 
not believed in. Or it may even be that the London public 
is so densely ignorant of musical doings in the world of to-day 
that it has never heard of Weingartner, and is therefore not 
interested in reading,about him. If this were an isolated case 
the matter would not form the subject of an article from my 
pen, but so far from being an isolated case I consider it symp- 
tomatic of London’s apparently incurable apathy to music. 
The case of Richard Strauss is even more glaring, for 
Richard Strauss is a composer with whose name the whole of 
the cultivated world should be familiar. The festival of last 
June must be fresh in the minds of many of my readers. We 
were given a series of concerts of unsurpassable interest, and 
there was the additional attraction of a famous Continental 
orchestra. Strauss was not new to London. He had con- 
ducted a couple of concerts here several years ago; his 
“‘ Heldenleben ” had been directed by himself at a Queen’s 
Hall symphony concert, and he had conducted at the concerts 
organized by Herr von Possart. English critics of all sorts 
and conditions had written about him and his music. The 
Strauss Festival attracted musicians and critics from the 
Continent and America, and a number of English composers 
and musicians who usually do not attend concerts were to be 
seen in St. James’s Hall. But the public—I hardly like to 
think of the smallness of the real paying public—sedulously 
kept away. It may be urged that the London amateur is not 
in favour of modern music, and was not attracted by so much 
Strauss. Even so, natural curiosity should have crowded 
the concert-room, for there was the chance of coming to a 
first-hand opinion of a composer of whom all the world had 
been speaking and writing during the last ten years. But Ido 
not believe indifference to modern music had much to do 
with the poor public support of the festival. I even go so far 
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as to assert that London is essentially apathetic towards all 
anusicalart. Itdoesnot read about it; it is not discussed ; it 
has no place in our daily life. Even an old favourite such as 
Dr. Hans Richter gradually lost his hold over the musical 
amateurs of London so that the long-established series of con- 
certs had to be discontinued. This , after a preliminary 
concert in the past season, Dr. Richter and his Hallé band 
have visited London. At the time of writing two concerts 
have been given. Now, considering that several writers have 
told the world of London that the Hallé orchestra is the most 
wonderful organization of its kind in England, and considering 
that Dr. Richter’s gifts as conductor, unlike those of Wein- 
gartner, Nikisch, and Strauss, are well known, one might 
surely have expected large audiences. Our amateurs must 
<lesire to compare the Hallé band with our own Philharmonic 
and Queen’s Hall orchestra, one thought when the concerts 
were first announced ; but if so, the amateur was cantent to 
form an opinion from what was written in the press on the 
subject, for he certainly has not gone to the Queen’s Hall. 
The mention of that popular concert-room brings me to the 
discussion of what at present looks like a bright spot in the 
prevailing darkness of the musical outlook. The Symphony 
Concerts of this season have been exceptionally well attended, 
though the programme of one had Brahms’s first symphony 
and the programme of the other the violin concerto as its 
chief feature. It might be rashly assumed that Brahms has 
suddenly become popular, and une is apparent ground for 
founding an article on the text of the reaction in public taste 
from Tschaikowsky and the moderns to the music of Brahms. 
But I am rather sceptical of the genuineness of these audi- 
ences at the Queen’s Hall. There remain the Philharmonic 
Concerts for discussion. They certainly attract a large audi- 
ence, and by dint of very careful management the concerts 
pay their way. Indeed, I am inclined to consider the Philhar- 
monic and Promenade Concerts are the only orchestral concerts 
‘that can be made to pay in London, the former because they 
have a large body of subscribers and the support of the whole 
London musical profession, and the latter because the long 
series enables the band to be engaged at a cheaper price per 
evening than is possible with isolated orchestral concerts. 
This last condition also gives rise to another point which I 
will discuss later on in dealing with the remedy for the state 
of music in London. 

If we turn from the orchestral concerts, directed by world- 
famous conductors, to the series given last season by the 
oe orchestra, we are face to face with a curious 
example of London’s caprice—for which, however, there is a 
reason. Nikisch, Weingartner, and Richter have failed to 
attract, and yet Herr Steinbach, quite unknown to the bulk 
of London amateurs, even by name, and his orchestra, only 
vaguely known to a few as the band which Hans von Biilow 
brought to such perfection, received the support of immense 
and fashionable audiences. Everyone acquainted with the 
inner life of musical London knows quite well that this result 
was achieved by the efforts of a few enthusiastic amateurs of 
good position who left not a stone unturned to obtain sub- 
scribers. The same social considerations have given Dr. 
Joachim his big audiences for the two series of quartet concerts 
he has recently given in London. St. James’s Hall on each of 
these occasions presented the appearance of a reception, with 
the difference that half the audience appeared to know the 
other half. But though this is true enough, it must not be 
rashly assumed that the audiences were merely fashionable. 
On the contrary, we were brought face to face with the curious 
fact that there is a | body of well-to-do lovers of music 
in London who evidently took a keen if somewhat pedantic 
delight in following the performances of the Meiningen or- 
chestra and the Joachim Quartet with miniature scores. A 
musical critic soon recognizes the faces of the musical people 
in London. He sees them at every concert with almost the 
regularity with which he sees the faces of his critical colleagues, 
and I can state that not half of the special audiences at the 
concerts I have mentioned attend other London concerts. 
This seems to point to the fact that special efforts must be 
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made to wake London from its apathy, and it is well to 
remember in this connection that when the Joachim Quartet 
was engaged for the “ Popular” Concerts some time before 
the new series, it by no means attracted musical London. 
Indeed, it was ignored just as.any other chamber music per- 
formers have been, and are, ignored. The outlook for 
chamber music is even blacker than for orchestral. With 
regard to the latter the price of admission does make some 
difference. If cheapness could fill a hall the present series of 
Popular Concerts should not show such a dreary array of 
reen benches. That the Broadwood concerts have drawn 
air audiences proves nothing, for the simple reason that the 
free list has not been suspended. : 

Let us now look at the instrumental recitals given in 
London. From the beginning to the end of the musical year 
we have visits from all the great violin and piano virtuosi, 
but how many of them really attract a genuine audience ? 
The secrets of management are, of course, unknown to me ; 
but I do know the “ free list” by sight, and I have a good 
idea of the cost of a concert and what each hall holds when 
full. Knowing these things, I can emphatically assert that 
many recitals by world-famous artists result in a loss to some- 
one. A pianist of European reputation who does not happen 
to be the rage in London may think himself lucky if he can 

y his expenses from the proceeds of his récital—in fact, 

e may consider himself quite a success. London has only 
room for a few admirations. From these admirations one 
can gauge the musical taste of the metropolis. Paderewski is 
at the head of modern pianists, and on the whole I do_ not 
quarrel with the public’s verdict in this case; but I cannot 
understand why Sauer should be considered a finer artist than 
Busoni and Pachmann, nor why Kubelik and Marie Hall 
should be ranked higher than Ysaye and Kreisler. These 
are the present caprices of musical London. The rage for 
young violinists, started in the first instance by Kubelik, 
shows no abatement. Most of us would be glad to welcome 
these young players on their own merits, but when we find 
the public running after them and indifferent to the really 
great and mature artists it is another matter. 

London was recently described as the centre of music. 
It is true that during any given year we have visits from 
all the greatest singers, pianists, violinists, and conductors ; 
but these visits must not be taken as proof that London re- 
quires to have a deal of music. The anomaly is that we fail 
to support the concerts given by these artists. Why, then, 
do they come? There are several reasons. The mere fact 
that London is familiar with all the greatest artists of the 
world gives a London success an intrinsic value as advertise- 
ment for other engagements, but a London success does not 
necessarily mean a financial success. Even the best of our 
concerts are practically free. This system provides a special 
audience; and then there are the press notices of London news- 
papers, admittedly among the most honest in the world. In 
some ways the free concert gives a certain class of amateurs 
and musicians a vast amount of good music for nothing, and 
as the artists themselves find their account in making London 
appearances on these terms, there would appear to be nothing 
to say one way or the other against the system. I think, 
however, it is an unnatural state of things, and its bad effect 
is to be traced in the poor attendance at such concerts as 
those given by Herr Weingartner and Dr. Richter, and at any 
others which are not held by artists desiring to obtain advertise- 
ment. It means, too, that we have a plethora of recitals by 
pianists and violinists, and very few concerts of which the 
main idea is not the exhibition of one man’s talent. It also 
encourages audiences not to pay to hear music, so that no 
really artistic series of concerts can be organized with any 
hope of a profit. Concert-givers have killed the practical 
support of music. The ordinary middle-class man or woman 
who in other countries pays a small sum for a concert ticket 
is so accustomed to obtain admission free to most London 
concerts that no allowance is made for spending money on 
music. Early in my article I hinted at a remedy, but it is not 
a remedy which ean be carried out without a radical reform 
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in our musical life. For some reason or other, the public will 
not pay the ordinary concert prices. They willingly spend 
five shillings or seven-and-sixpence for a seat at the play, but 
this is considered too much for a concert, for music, whatever 
the optimists may say, is not a necessity to the bulk of 
Londoners. The cheap concerts, the Promenade and Sunday 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall, are well attended, and the cheap 
seats at other orchestral concerts are often fairly well filled 
when the more expensive parts of the hall are empty, but 
concerts cannot be given at these prices unless the orchestra 
is permanent. The Promenade Concerts are proof of what 
can be done when a band has a regular engagement. For 
cheap orchestral concerts, then, the remedy is a permanent 
orchestra, engaged all the year round. For chamber music 
there seems to be no remedy. London is absolutely apathetic 
towards this branch of the art, unless fashion decrees that 
it is the thing to attend. E. A. BavGHaN. 








A MERE QUESTION OF INTONATION. 


THERE is no artistic point in which theory and practice 
remain so persistently at variance as the question of the tem- 
pered scale and how far its variations from the natural scale 
are justifiable. The learned men, who study music from a 
physical science point of view, are unanimous; they regard 
equal temperament as a barbarism, which progress must in 
time efface. The musicians, who deal with the practice of 
the art alone, not only disregard their representations, but 
see no need for any improvement in the matter. At most, 
their interest in elaborate keyed instruments devised to play 
in tune in every key is perfunctory. They consider that they 
are entirely unpractical, and are not sure whether the game 
would be worth the candle even if the mechanical difficulties 
could be overcome. 

Now, allowing that harmony is much more naturally 

able when it is really in tune, it is open to question 
whether the harmony obtained from tempered instruments is 
not agreeable enough ; and also whether mere sweetness of 
eoncord and sharpness of discord are of such prime importance 
in music. The tempered intervals satisfy the ear, and give 
the fundamental contrast between concord and discord with 
sufficient clearness for the p of this generation. True 
indeed, replies your theorist ; but the evil does not end with the 
imperfections of the piano. By constant association with it, 
the human ear itself has become degraded. It can no longer 
recognize perfect intervals. Children taught (as practically 
all of them are) by means of a piano, never sing really in tune. 
They ought to have some more perfect standard to form their 
ears upon, before the evil becomes past cure—and much more 
to the same efiect, to which, from the point of view of fact, 
no objection can be raised. The tempered third has a firm 
hold on our musical instincts—too firm a hold, I fancy, ever 
to be again displaced. It represents that degree of roughness 
which is inseparable from vigour and firmness of attack. 
The Pythagorean third, which was employed by the ancients, 
was still sharper than our tempered third. If brass bands 
were to use the natural third which is a part of the scale 
of such instruments, their marches would sound insufierably 
mild and ineffective. 

At the same time, I am not much disturbed with regard 
to the degradation of the human ear, as long as it notices the 
roughness caused by mistuned intervals. It cannot help 
doing so, seeing that every note contains in itself the natural 
third and fifth which are in tune and therefore clash with 
the tempered; but it has learned with time not only to 
tolerate, but to prefer a certain degree of roughness for pur- 
poses of melody. In sustained harmony there is room for 
better tuning, and the ear has, I think, different ideals. 
Everyone must have noticed how far more ethereal the effect 
of strings, or well-trained voices, in slow chords, is than the 
same music from an organ tuned to the equal temperament. 
This can only mean that the intervals used approach more 
nearly to the natural standard ; but the characteristic sweet- 





ness and celestial quality disappear in passages where vigorous 
rhythm and melody are in the ascendant. 

There are people who plume themselves on an ear so 
accurate that they cannot hear piano music without dis- 
pleasure. To such sensibilities what orchestra or choir on 
eatth can be bearable ? Most undoubtedly, such perform- 
ances must show faults in intonation far exceeding those of 
the tempered scale. Tuners often tell us they cannot listen 
to concerts; everything sounds so out of tune. But their 
ear has been specially trained to notice such things, and 
they suffer for their exceptional powers. With the ordinary 
hearing it is quite otherwise ; indeed, so difficult is it without 
daily practice to appreciate minute difierences of interval, 
that a practical man, who attended the lectures of one of 
the greatest living authorities on acoustics, told me that the 
intervals he sounded in illustration of his lectures were with- 
out exception false. As a matter of fact, most ears are ready 
to accept all sounds within a certain range as representing 
the real note. The range may be greater for some people 
than for others, and unfortunately it permits some of our best 
singers to sing sadly out of tune. But within it the ear does 
not detect discrepancies unless they are deliberately pointed 
out. The mind being occupied with other matters, does not 
perceive slight errors of intonation. It does not perceive 
them, that is, as disagreeable, but the falsified note may 
produce an effect which has an artistic use. Of the vigour 
obtained by the use of the rough tempered third mention has 
already been made ; similarly a languorous effect is obtained 
by flattening certain melodic intervals. So that even if it 
were possible to obtain exact harmony with natural intervals 
in modern music, it would not be desirable. 

As Helmholtz remarks, the truest intonation amongst 
singers is usually to be obtained from four male voices in the 
habit of singing together. Is it the fact, then, that this com- 
bination is most artistically interesting? Quite the con- 
trary. It pleases the ear at first with its sweetness, but soon 
becomes wearisome in continuance. The notes blend so per- 
fectly that the result is simple harmony, which is not of itself 
interesting for long. The music lacks that distinctive 
character that belongs to the combination of many melodies. 
Of course, this is partly due to the style of such compositions 
and the want of different quality in the voices, but the fact 
remains that the trueness of the intonation is not a permanent. 
source of pleasure. 

Melody is, in fact, a far greater source of pleasure than 
harmony, and the tendency of melody is to make deliberate 
use of flattened and sharpened forms of intervals. Everyone 
knows how singers sharpen the leading note. In the same 
way most accidental sharps of the same character are sharp- 
ened; the minor sixth and the minor third of the scale are 
flattened in many passages. The resulting harmony must 
be defective, but the emotional nature of the aloe is 
enhanced. In general, all notes of a melody can be regarded 
as having a tendency upwards or downwards, or as being: 
neutral. The singer often sharpens the notes which already 
sound sharp, flattens the flat, and on the neutral alone exactly 
hits the standard. I know that this may be regarded as mere 
frailty, but my own feeling is that it is as legitimate a source 
of artistic effect as any other. Helmholtz quotes Professor 
Joachim as sounding for him accurate natural intervals. 
But then the great violinist was put on his mettle to do so. 
The only pret sare evidence of correct intonation would be 
that afforded by a phonograph, if it could be deliberately 
tested afterwards. In the heat of performance the intona- 
tion would be found very varying, and would depend not 
only upon natural errors of finger, but on the kind of music: 
played. For example, I can quite easily conceive of one of 
Corelli’s rapid allegros as played with mathematical exactness. 
There is no emotion to cause the ear or fingers to deviate from 
the ideal; but I do not believe the same standard would be 
maintained in an impassioned movement of Beethoven, 
Brahms, or Spohr. can. 

The ear and feeling of the musician at the momentlody 
alone decide how far the natural tendency of the me 
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ean influence the finger without ruining the harmony, which 
is at the moment of secondary importance. The result of 
this compromise is that all emotional music is surrounded by 
an atmosphere of harmonic uncertainty, which often blurs its 
outline, but is of something the same value in music as air 
and distance in pictures. When a clear harmonic outline 
is essential, the musician employs such means as naturally 
tend that way—diatonic chords, obvious changes, unaccom- 
panied voices, or instruments which blend exactly. He 
writes voices and violins in their middle registers. True 
church music should be of this type, and for it the most correct 
intonation is desirable, nay essential. But dramatic music, 
before all things, needs emotional expression ; consequently 
it depends for its efiect on melody. Violent contrast, too, 
is obtained by sudden and bizarre changes in harmony. In 
these cases really accurate—ideally accurate—intonation is 
impossible. In proportion as the dramatic elements of 
emotion and contrast enter into music pure and simple is an 
atmosphere of harmonic uncertainty not only natural, but 
artistic. Why, the commonest of all passionate devices in 
the orchestra, a unison of ’cellos, gains its effect chiefly from 
the tone vibrations resulting from slight inaccuracies of 
intonation. Most of us have heard the story of the ’cello 
player of olden time who told a casual visitor to the church 
in which he played that he always tuned his instrument a 
little flat on the other ’cello, as otherwise the congregation 
would not know they were both there. And nearly every 
organist nowadays has at his disposal a stop tuned on the 
same principle, and uses it too. 

Thus the piano, with its powers of percussion and com- 
parative slight insistence on harmony compared to melody, 
is more suited to the needs of modern music. The imperfec- 
tions of equal temperament are not brought into glaring pro- 
minence, and practically do not ofiend the ear at all. The ear 
is content to accept its statement of a chord for the true har- 
mony, because it has not time to consider it in detail. With 
the organ it is different. The harmony of equal tempered 
instruments has always an element of restlessness which is 
unpleasant. Prolonged chords are not so easily borne when 
they are out of tune. It might be worth while to give large 
instruments certain stops in perfect tune in the various keys 
for use in special passages, although I am bound to confess 
that playing tricks with tuning is always a dangerous experi- 
ment. it would, at least, be interesting to hear again revived 
the characteristically ethereal harmony which many can 
remember from the old Wells or Norwich organs. 

This has always seemed to me the most practical application 
of principles which, though in themselves undoubtedly right and 
true, can never again dominate such instruments as the piano. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to conduct a series of 
experiments with such a recording means as the phonograph, 
and examine the actual harmonic correctness of great or- 
chestras and choirs. I can have no manner of doubt that 
the inaccuracies of instruments and voices among themselves 
would far exceed any obtainable from a tempered instrument. 
But whether the average intonation of quiet passages of har- 
mony, after the deviations due to the dynamic effect of 
melody had been put aside, would be that of the ideally 
correct scale-or of the tempered scale I am not by any means 
sure. I should like to believe that it would be the former. 
The deliberate defects of the piano scale can only be ex- 
cused by the consideration that it is the average scale for all 
keys, and that in modern music the rapid transitions required 
make the chromatic scale the only true average. If you 
refuse to sacrifice what is really the genius of modern music, 
you must take it and sacrifice pure harmony to contrast and 
emotional melody. Consequently, of course, a piano is never 
quite satisfactory as an accompaniment to Handel’s songs. 
The harpsichord, with its still weaker harmony, was better, 
and the orchestra is the best. But the piano inspired Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn to most of their 
greatest creations, and without the great invention of Sebas- 
tian Bach these for the most part could never have existed 

atall. E. D. R. 
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THE MUSICAL SEASON IN PARIS, 


As I anticipated last autumn, the real musical season for the 
Parisian public at large commenced on Sunday, October 18th, 
with the Colonne concert at the Chatelet and the Lamoureux 
concerts at the Nouveau Théatre, directed by M. Chevillard. 
The Colonne programme comprised Berlioz’s “Symphonie 
fantastique’; J. S. Bach’s concerto for three violins, played 
by Mdlle. Réol and Messrs. Ch. Arthur and A. Tourret ; and 
Beethoven's Choral Symphony. The solo parts of this won- 
derful work were entrusted to Mdlles. M. Nocé and A. Deville, 
and Messrs. Georges Dantu and Paul Durant. At the first 
Lamoureux concert were produced Berlioz’s overture to 
** Benvenuto Cellini’; Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ La Jeunesse d’Her- 
cule”; and the third act of Wagner’s “Crépuscule des 
Dieux,” sung by Messrs. Van Dyck, Challet, Blanc, and 
Mmes. Kaschowska, Vila, Lormont, Vicq, and Melan. 

Not possessing the virtue of ubiquity, I can only speak 
of Colonne’s concert, where I preferred to go, to hear that 
grand specimen of essential music, the Beethoven symphony, 
a musical conception free from all that is material and 
realistic. 

I am not very fond of Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Symphonie fantastique,”” 
and in general do not like that kind of music, because the real 
meaning of the word “ fantastique”’ is “ chimérique.” Such 
compositions never follow a regular plan. They lack the 
unity of conception, and are generally a mixture of inspired 
episodes, mingled with some that are extravagant. Bach’s 
admirable concerto was splendidly played by the three already 
named artists, all premiers prix du Conservatoire and members 
of the Colonne orchestra. 

The execution of Beethoven’s work reflects great credit 
upon M. Colonne’s direction. The instrumental part, with 
exception of a few discordant notes between strings and 
wind, was exceedingly well performed, and soloists and chorus 
were all equal to the difficult task. Of course, the success was as 
spontaneous as it was enthusiastic. 

The Société des Concerts du Conservatoire will begin its 
season on Sunday, November 22nd. Besides classic sym- 
phonies and overtures, the following vocal and choral works 
are mentioned :—César Franck’s ‘“ Rédemption,” Bach’s 
‘* Magnificat,” Haydn’s “Seasons” (which, by the way, 
has not been heard in Paris. for forty-three years), Liszt’s 
“XTIIth Psalm,” Saint-Saéns’s “ Phaéton,” Duparc’s 
“‘ Lénore,” Dukas’s “ L’Apprenti Sorcier,” etc. With refer- 
ence to the Berlioz Centenary, the Société des Concerts will 
give that master’s “ Roméo et Juliette” in December next ; 
and last, but not least, to comply with the request of many 
subscribers, the concerts on Maundy Thursday’ and Good 
Friday will be consecrated to a repetition of Bach’s “John 
Passion,” as given last year. 

On Tuesday, October 13th, the first important musical 
event of the season took place—namely, the first perform- 
ance of Puccini’s “La Tosca,” at the Opéra mique. 
I think that what has been conceived without music has 
generally nothing to gain by a musical transcription. 

** La Tosca,” and indeed all Sardou’s dramas, are ccn- 
structed more to produce effets de thédtre than to present a 
progressive development of human sentiments, and thus they 
are unfit for musical adaptation. 

The music of “ La Tosca ”’ shows all the peculiar qualities 
of the successful composer of “‘ La Vie de Bohéme,” namely, 
the grace, the charm, the melodic spontaneity, the brio, and 
poetical inspiration. His music is never indifferent or weari- 
some, but great dramatic power does not dwell in his soul. 
Puccini, in writing the score of “‘ La Tosca,” has, I think, 
forced his great and original talent. 

The authors of the Italian libretto, in their collaboration, 
have distorted the terrible drama of Sardou by pe. into 
three short acts the five acts and six tableaux of the original 
work ; thus, not having time to prepare the strong situations, 
they have deformed the plot, making it more dull than it 
originally was, and often brutal. Puccini, being a real 
theatrical composer, attracted by the picturesque character 
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of the subject, as well as by the constant activity of the 
personages, has followed the plan of the libretto, unconscious 
of the peculiarity and the limit of his dramatic inspiration. 
He has therefore been compelled to exaggerate the terrible— 
I may say horrible—situations of the powerful realistic drama, 
and in attempting to be vigorous has become violent and 
noisy. His individuality is, no doubt, of a superior order ; 
his imagination is rich; but he has not proper self- 
control. 

The performance was first-rate. Mdlle. Claire Friché, as 
La Tosca, was excellent in her acting, but she is not a perfect 
singer. Messrs. Dufranne (Scarpia), Beyle (Cavaradossi), as 
well as Huberdeau (Cesare Angelotti) and Delvoye (the Sexton), 
in their minor réles were excellent. 

The mise-en-scéne, for which M. Carré was responsible, 
was magnificent, and the orchestra, under the bdton of M. 
Messager, perfect. 

The new Opéra Municipal du Théatre de la Gaieté opened 
its doors on Wednesday, October 21st, with a brilliant reprise 
of Massenet’s ‘‘ Hérodiade.” Not having the chance of being 
played in Paris, it was successfully produced.on December 
1 1881, at the Thédtre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels. 
The artists who created the various parts were Madlles. 
Duvivier and Dechamps, and Messrs. Vergnet, Manoury, 
Gresse, and Fontaine. In 1886, after having made a trium- 
phal tour through Italy, Austria, and the French provinces, 
* Hérodiade ” was reproduced a second time, and with equal 
success, in Brussels. Its first performance in Paris took place 
at the Italian Opera during the short season of 1884, under 
the management of Victor Maurel and the brothers Corti, 
when Mme. Fidés-Devries sang the part of Salomé, Mme. 
Tremelli that of Hérodiade, and the brothers de Reszké and 
Maurel those of Jean, Phanuel, and Hérode.* The original 
score of “‘ Hérodiade ” was altered by Massenet. Some new 
tableaux were added to it, while some old ones were trans- 
posed, and consequently the whole score was retouched. It 
is this new version of ‘‘ Hérodiade ” which has been presented 
at the Théatre de la Gaieté. The authors of the libretto were 
less anxious to keep within the bounds of historical truth than 
to provide favourable and picturesque situations for the 
composer, and in that they succeeded. 

The style in which “ Hérodiade” has been re-staged at 
the Gaieté deserves unbounded praise. The costumes and 
scenery are magnificent, and the chief réles are entrusted to 
great artists. Mmes. Calvé and Pacary, as Salomé and 
Hérodiade, V. Renaud as Hérode, Jéréme as Jean, and 
Fournets as Phanuel, form a first-rate ensemble. It would 
be impossible to render more justice to the charming melodies 
of Masset. An unjust fate has hitherto p:evented this 
capital work of Massenet from being produced upon one of 
the subsidized stages of Paris, but now it will surely have 
its revenge and a long and successful yun. 

Great praise is due to M. Luigini for his excellent training, 
within a short time, of a new orchestra. The same thing can 
be said of M. Henri Carré with respect to the chorus. 

The success of “‘ Hérodiade ” on the first night was enor- 
mous, and it increases at every performance. ° 

It is really a great pity that an artistic enterprise, 
80 brilliantly inaugurated, should have been dimmed so soon 
through the lack of musical knowledge of the managers, the 
brothers Isola. The new opera, “La Flamenca,” a musical 
drama in four acts, by Messrs. H. Cain, Eugene and Ed. 
Adenis, music by M. Lucien Lambert, given on Saturday, 
October 31st, for the first time, was a sad fiasco. . 

The composer, M. Lucien Lambert, who undoubtedly 
possesses musical talent, has treated his subject from a false 
point of view. Wishing to give to his music an Americo- 
Spanish character, he has collected a quantity of negro, 
Creole, and Yankee melodies ; but instead of employing them 
a8 juxtapositions, as Bizet did in “Carmen,” he has trans- 





‘~**3t was on that oceasion that Jean de Reszké, who had sung as 
barytone during afew years in Italy, attempted, for the first time, to come 
out as a tenor, singing the part of Jean in the ‘‘ Hérodiade.” 





formed and mixed them with his own inspirations. The con- 
sequence is an’extremely poor score and deplorable want of 
unity. Only here and there some harmonic combinations 
give a little relief to the monotony. 

The performance of the first night-was excellent. The réle 
of the sergeant is capitally sung and acted by the fine tenor 
Leprestre. M. Bonnet does complete justice to the part of 
the Yankee, Jakson. Mme. Thiery (Flamenca) is a good 
actress and an agreeable singer ; the other interpreters, more 
or less satisfactory, are Messrs. Laurence, Ferval, Sevrin, andi 
Mmes. Carré, Delorn, and Ruper. Chorus and orchestra 
went capitally under M. Luigini’s guidance. 

The unexpected death of Victorin Jonciéres, a distin- 
guished composer and excellent man, has deeply affected all 
his numerous friends and admirers. Jonciéres belonged to 
the so-called old school, and his operas and symphonies are 
numberless, many of them being classed among the best 


French musical works. He was only sixty-three years old. 
8. D. C. Marcuest. 


A NEW BUILINA-OPERA AT MOSCOW. 


THE musical event of the autumn season at Moscow has beem 
the long-awaited production of Gretchaninov’s builina-opera,. 
“ Dobrynya Nikitisch.” Its author is one of the most pro- 
minent of the younger school of contemporary Russian com- 
posers. It is noticeable that the coming musicians of the 
present decade in Russia, unlike their predecessors, seem to 
have had no doubts or hesitations as to the career of their 
adoption, and have devoted themselves from the outset to the 
serious study of music. Thus in Gretchaninov’s case there 
was never any idea of his becoming a diplomatist, a soldier, a 
sailor, or a scientist, as happened, curiously enough, with the- 
generality of the composers who have built up Russia’s fame 
as a land of music. This young man was born at Moscow in 
1864, and in that city he received his general education, and 
also followed a course of musical training until 1890, when he 
entered the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, where he remained 
for three-years, studying theory and composition under no 
less a master than Rimski-Korssakov, who may not inaptly 
be termed the “‘ Richard Strauss” of Russia. Gretchaninov 
was not long before he drew attention to himself by the- 
originality and national flavour of various choruses and songs, 
for which he was able to find both performers and publishers. 
In 1894 a string quartet of his in G@ major was given at St. 
Petersburg, and in 1895 his first symphony in B minor was. 

roduced in the same city ; five years later it also obtained a 
lovourable hearing at Moscow. Other interesting composi- 
tions of Gretchaninov’s are his incidental numbers to Count. 
Aleksey Tolstoi’s tragedies, ‘‘ The Tsar Theodor ” and “ Ivan 
the Terrible,” and some very original and fantastic music to 
Ostrovski’s charming snow-myth “‘ Snyegourotchka.” * The 
latter, by the way, is a very favourite subject with Russian. 
composers. Tschaikowski, for example, used it for his well- 
known ballet opera of the same name, and Rimski-Korssakov 
has also founded upon it one of his best builina-operas. 
From Glinka onwards the lyric stage has been the ambition. 
and ultimate goal of every great Russian composer. Gretch- 
aninov is no exception. In 1900 he completed his first opera, 
“‘Dobrynya Nikitisch,” which was at once accepted by the 
directors of the Moscow Opera, where, however, various delays. 
prevented its production before last month. The story is 
taken from a popular Russian builina (national epic) of the 
period of the famous prince of Kiev, Vladimir, the Red Sun. 
A number of Vladimir’s people have been taken aes by 
the fierce dragon Gorinish, and the prince appeals to his hero- 
warriors to rescue them. Only the bold and goodly Dobrynya 
Nikitisch will venture on the d us errand. He kisses 
his “ fair-skinned ” wife, Nastasya, upon her “sugar mouth,” 





* “The Snow Maiden.” 
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bids farewell to his mother, and departs. No sooner is he 
well away than a fellow hero-warrior, the pusillanimous but 
handsome Alyosha, begins paying court to Nastasya. She, 
however, repulses his advances, whereupon he determines, 
if possible, to outwit Do ya. He follows the knight errant, 
and finds that he has indeed killed the dragon and liberated 
the captives, but that he has also fallen a victim to the 
charms of Marina, an enchantress. Delighted at the turn of 
affairs, Alyosha hastens back. to Kiev, where he announces 
that he himself has killed the dragon, who, alas! had 
already destroyed Dobrynya Nikitisch. As a reward for his 
valour, Vladimir bestows Nastasya upon Alyosha, and the 
marriage feast is at its height when Dobrynya, who has over- 
come his passion for Marina, returns. Hearing what is taking 
place, he disguises himself as a gouz’ar,* and proceeds to the 
east. Any minstrel is welcome upon such an occasion, and 
in true Russian fashion Dobrynya is bid to “ climb upon the 
oven” and sing of his best. 

In the course of a long ballad Dobrynya Nikitisch relates 
the tale of Alyosha’s perfidy, and discloses his own identity. 
General confusion ensues, and the curtain falls. An ending 
abrupt as this is, at any rate, strictly in keeping with the spirit 
of the butlinas in general, since most of these leave the listener 
quite free to form his own conclusions as to what will happen 
next. Neither in the libretto nor in the music has Gretchi- 
ninov allowed the interest to flag, and for the work of a man 
under thirty this opera is certainly a remarkable achievement, 
with a strong individual note of its own. If its composer has 
been influenced by any master, it is perhaps Borodin, and 
this is most noticeable in Gretchininov’s manipulation of 
the choruses, which in “ Dobrynya Nikitisch,” as in Borodin’s 
“* Prince Igor,” form a special feature. The harmonization 
throughout the work follows the peculiar modes of the Russian 
folk-songs, and the instrumentation is extremely bold and 
effective. Above all, Gretchaninov has exactly caught the 
curious blending of realism and fantasy which is characteristic 
of the butlina style, and his music is an excellent reflex of the 
mingled humour and melancholy which also alternate in 
these “‘ old-time ” tales. Altogether, he has treated his sub- 
ject with a fine vein of poetic inspiration, and as in his songs, 
so in his opera, he writes for the voice in a particularly natural 
and easy manner ; even his declamatory are emin- 
ently singable. In this respect he reveals himself as a faithful 
follower of the tenets of Glinka and Tschaikowski. The 
second act is, it may be, the best in the opera. In 
its opening scene Dobrynya’s physical combat with the 
dragon, and his moral struggle against the seductions of 
Marina, are portrayed with much power and skill of contrast. 
In the second scene he has at last succumbed to the en- 
chantress, and the two sing what one might call a “‘ luscious ” 
love duet. The third scene consists of a chorus of all the 
captives, men and women, released from the dragon’s toils. 
This chorus is one of the most eloquent things of its kind to 
be found anywhere throughout the whole range of Russian 
opera. The initial performance took place upon the vast 
stage of the Moscow “ Great Theatre” ; the work had been 
most carefully rehearsed by a first-rate caste, which included 
the best singers in Moscow, and the scenery and costumes 
were all correct in their details. The conductor was Gospodin 
(Mr.) Alatany, who interpreted the opera with both intelligence 
and temperament. A. E. Kgrrton. 








ALTE BEETHOVENIANA. 


Tue house in which Beethoven was born at Bonn still stands, 
and it has been converted into a museum containing many 
precious relics of the master. The Schwarzspanierhaus at 
Vienna in which he died on March 26th, 1827, has been 
demolished, or is now in process of demolition. A special 





é — upon the gouzli, an ancient Russian instrument of the zither 
family. 





ceremony—service it might almost be called—was held on 
the afternoon of November 15th in the rooms occupied by 
the composer from the autumn of 1825 down to his death, and 
they were crowded with guests. Dr. Lueger, who represented 
Dr. Neumayr,: the Burgomaster of the city, read an address 
recalling Beethoven’s long residence in Vienna; the composer 
paid a brief visit to it at the age of seventeen, when he saw 
and heard Mozart for the first and only time, but five years 
later he returned and settled there for good. A poem written 
specially for the occasion’ was also recited by Herr Reimers 
of the Hofburg Theatre. But the most impressive part or 
the ceremony was the performance of Beethoven's last 
quartet in F, Op. 135, by Prill quartet party, in the death 
chamber itself. Regierungs-Rath Dr. Steger possesses the 
autograph of the first movement of that wonderful work, and 
this, which he brought with him, must have been an object 
of special veneration. 

The fact of the demolition of the Schwarzspanierhaus has 
naturally drawn the attention of musicians and writers to 
the great composer. Several interesting articles have already 
appeared, notably one in the Neues Wiener Tagblatt of Novem- 
ber 12th and 13th, entitled ‘‘ Neues von Beethoven.” Ries, 
Schindler and Breuning, as many of our readers probably 
know, said hard things about the two brothers of the com- 
poser, Carl and Johann, and still further proof of their bad 
nature is forthcoming in some recently discovered documents 
described in an article signed “ Alexander Hajdecki, K. & 
K. Majorauditor.” There is also an interesting account given 
of Beethoven and the publishers Artaria and Mollo. In 1803 
the composer put @ notice in the Wiener Zeitung to the effect 
that the edition of his quintet in c, Op 29, issued by these 
publishers, had been: made without his consent or know- 
ledge. Fourteen months later he inserted another notice in 
the same paper retracting what he had said against Mollo. 
It is assumed by-Thayer that in the meantime his anger cooled 
down, and that he thought he had not been just to Mollo. 
A document, however, has been discovered—a report from 
the upper police to the Minister Pergen stating that unless 
Beethoven retracts in writing his statement, law proceedings 
will be commenced, and the police papers connected with 
the investigation of the matter handed over to the legal 
authorities. This document is dated October 12th, 1803. 
Beethoven inserted an apology in the Wiener Zeitung, but 
only five months later (March 31st, 1804). . 

The writer of the article regrets that search for these police 
papers have been fruitless. We are, however, able to 
give a summary of the contents of these missing docu- 
ments. Artaria petitioned the police high court to compel 
Beethoven to retract what he had inserted, and posi- 
tively declared that he had obtained the quintet in an 
honourable manner from Count Fries. Beethoven wrote a 
counter statement to the effect that Count Fries had “no 
right to give away this quintet to be published” ; also that 
the Count had toid him that “ Artaria had craftily obtained 
the quintet from him.” To these and other statements Artaria 
replied, still maintaining that he had acted honourably. 
Into the matter we cannot here enter fully ; in the statements 
on both sides there are. strange contradictions. Anyhow, 
the police authorities felt that Artaria and Mollo were 
aggrieved, and Beethoven was informed that unless he re- 
tracted in writing, recourse would be had to law. Of this he 
was informed on October 12th, 1803. But the composer was 
obstinate, and did nothing, Artaria and Mollo therefore 
petitioned the court for the documents, so as to enable them 
to bring an ation against Beethoven. The matter was 
brought before a court of law, but from an officia document 
of the year 1827, when Artaria applied to the court for a copy 
of the settlement in his favour, it appears that “no final 
decision was given.”” Some arrangement between the parties 
was, however, made, since Beethoven inserted the notice 
retracting what he had said concerning Mollo & Co. There 
must have been some reference in 1827 to the dispute with 
Beethoven in 1804 to make Artaria so anxious to have a 
copy of the settlement. 
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VERDI’S ‘RIGOLETTO.” 


Prruaprs it may not be generally known under what circum- 
stances Verdi’s “ Rigoletto ”’ first saw the light. In March, 
1851, the composer had arranged with the directors of the 
Fenice Theatre to write a new opera for la stagione, and for 
his subject he chose Victor Hugo’s “ Le Roi s’amuse.” Verdi 
invariably selected his own subjects for musical treatment 
and then left the forming of the libretto to the poet. No 
sooner had the Austrian authorities heard that the poet Piave 
had been commissioned by the famous composer to write the 
libretto than they formally forbade the subject and its new 
title, “‘ La Maledizione.” 

It must be remembered that at that time they were very 
hard on Lombardy, and kept a keen eye on the theatres in 
particular. However, Verdi had made up his mind to have 
** Le Roi s’amuse,” and declared “‘ This, or no opera at all.” 
Everybody was in despair. 

Fortunately, Martello, a police agent, came to the rescue. 
Being devoted to Verdi, he looked Piave up, and proposed 
to him to alter the cast: to make the king an obscure Duke 
of Mantua, and to take the name of the Jester as title of 
the opera. This was no sooner-said than done. The libretto 
completed, Verdi retired into solitude to Busseto, and within 
a fortnight the opera was ready for. performance. 

Rehearsals took place, and thirigs went very smoothly, un- 
til in the first act the tenor, Mirate, noticed that a piece was 
missing in the part of the Duke. “ Mi manca un pezzo,” 
repeated he every day. ‘“‘ C’é tempo te lo daro,” the composer 
would answer with a cunning smile.. Thus the dress rehearsal 
came round minus the missing piece, and Mirate in despair. 
Verdi then pulled out of his pocket a slip of paper and handed 
it to the singer, whose face became radiant as he read it. 
“Stop a bit!” cried Verdi, as Mirate enthusiastically began 
to sing it. “I want your word of honour not to hum or 
whistle this tune,or breathe a word about it to any living soul.” 
The tenor having complied with the maestro’s wish, he tied 
the orchestra to secrecy too until the evening of the perform- 
ance. 

It was the popular canzone, “La Donna é mobile,”— 


Con brio. 























—and the efiect was indescribable, Already after the 
elegant ritornello of the violins the public was in ecstasy, 
and after the first verse there was a*storm of applause such 
as had never been experienced even by the most appreciative 
audience of the Fenice Theatre. Verdi’ knew his fellow- 
countrymen too well and their capacity of picking up tunes 
that catch the ear. He had not been mistaken ; on leaving 
the opera house everybody was humming the melody of the 
canzone. Had the song been made known before the perform: 
ance, its efiect would have been weakened; thus the air 
became popular with the utmost rapidity, 





Only Piave the poet did not fare so well. On meeting a 
lady friend who had preferred another lover to him, he 
maliciously sang into her ear, “ La donna é mobile, qual piuma 
al vento ” ; but la donna, quick at repartee, took up the strain 
and sang out her answer, varying the rhyme, “E Piave é 
un asino, che val per cento.”” He went his way feeling tho- 
roughly snubbed. A. MILMAN, 








INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF 
MUSICIANS’ CONFERENCE AT BRISTOL. 


A CONFERENCE of the western section of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians was held at the Victoria Rooms, Bristol. 
The company were welcomed by the Lord Mayor (Sir Robert 
H. Symes), and there were present Dr. A. H. Mann (Cam- 
bridge), Mr. E. Chadfield (general secretary of the society), and 
a large assemblage of well-known musicians. The Lord 
Mayor, in extending his welcome, stated that he and the 
committee were pleased to see those interested in music from 
far and near, and he expressed the hope that the meeting 
would be the means of strengthening the orphanage attached 
to the society. Mr. E. Chadfieid, in his address, said that it 
was thirteen years ago that the conference was held in Bristol, 
and the memory of that visit had always been a pleasant one. 
With respect to the general public, the society, he remarked, 
was the means of protecting them against what, unfortun- 
ately, was too prevalent in the present day—the assumption 
of qualities which were not really In Bristol there 
were many who made use of titles which were utterly valueless 
in the eyes of the profession, and only tended to hoodwink 
the public. They were simply granted by irresponsible 
bodies in return for fees. He had seen the advertisement of a 
person who had twenty letters after his name. He was con- 
stantly called upon to prevent people usurping titles. Then 
some people adopted foreign names, and had large brass 
plates calling their places conservatoires, but the register of 
the society was a safeguard against these kind of people, and 
it contained the names of only those who ranked as com- 
petent professional musicians, There were 20,000 names upon 
the register. By what he had said he did not wish to cast 
any reflection upon the large number of worthy and compe- 
tent teachers who were not upon the register. Turning to the 
benevolent side of the institution, Mr. Chadfield declared that 
the society was the only one that had established a fund for 
helping necessitous members of the profession. The orphana; 
had but one paid officer, so that all contributions went directly 
to the fund. The western section of the society had con- 
tributed a large sum towards the charity. 

Mr. Hubert Hunt, the organist of Bristol Cathedral, 
read a most enjoyable paper upon “J. 8. Bach: His Music 
and Its Introduction into England.” 

Following the conference an 
instrumental concert was given. 


excellent vocal and 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WE have chosen for this month a piece for Violoncello with 
Organ accompaniment—Cavatina Religiosa, with the sub- 
title “‘ Weihnachtslied” (Christmas Song); * it. is composed 
by Arnold Krug, a name familiar enough to our readers. 
Christmas is ap a ape sey as aseason for merry-making, 
and young folk for the most part take it in that light ; the 
word, however, also carries with it associations of a sedate, 
not to say serious, character. It isa season of peace and 
goodwill towards men. The quiet, flowing melody for the 
cello seems in keeping rather with the latter view. Anyhow, 
the music is simple and engaging. 





* Augener’s Edition No. 5378a, price, net, Is, 
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Analytical Key to the Exercises in the 16th and subsequent 
Editions of Harmony : its Theory and Practice, by Exenzzen 
Provt, B.A., Mus.D. (Augener’s Edition No. 9182¢; net, 
3s.) London: Augener & Co, 

Dr. Prout has not lost much time in following the re- 
vised edition of his standard Harmony text book by an 
accompanying “ Key” to the Exercises contained therein. 
The book before us is practically a new one; although, 
here ‘and there, we catch a passing glimpse of some old 
friend which we remember to have been familiar with in 
the original “ Key.” But it is difficult indeed to trace any 
connection between the two books much farther than this. 
Everything has been revised, and the revision has been 
thoroughly well done. Certainly if it is possible for any 
student to make Dr. Prout’s new system of harmonic 
analysis a kind of “ second nature,” this “ Key ” will be one 
of the best helps he could possibly have. But most wisely 
is the half-hearted student cautioned by the Professor 
against too liberal a use of so complete a solution of the 
many mysteries and “twisting of the chains that tie the 
hidden soul of harmony”; this book, he is told, is “ in- 
jurious if used merely to save labour and thought.” No 
department of musical study—least of all harmony—can 
be “crammed ” in a superficial and thoughtless way; and 
it would be of no possible use to the “ crammer” were he 
able to fill his mind with a miscellaneous mass of undi- 
gested knowledge which he could turn to no practical use 
whatever. 

Dr. Prout has harmonized every melody as well as every 
figured bass in his book, and has analyzed every chord ac- 
cording to his newly invented system of root and inver- 
sion indication. Everything is plain sailing, and may be 
said to present no difficulties at ail in the direction of 
harmonic analysis, until we come to the use of modula- 
tion in Chapter EX. “Here the term “ ambiguous” at once 


strikes the mind of an inquiring student as being not 


quite happy in its application to primary triads which 
he has keen previously told “absolutely define the 
key”? (Chapter IV., p. 112). It is,-of course, possible for 
a chord to belong to two keys, and yet not to leave the 
tonality of the passage in which it occurs doubtful; it may, 
indeed, be a ‘ 
scarcely an ambiguous one. Dr. Prout bas done his utmost 
to simplify his analytical indications. He allows what he 
calls “transitional dominants” (viz. transitory modula- 


tions where the prevailing key is only disturbed for two’ 
chords); but, on the other hand, this concession may lead’ 


less thoughtful students to suppose (in the absence of 
much viva voce cautioning) that the use of one chord can 
establish a new key. And, again, when derivatives are 
used as “transitional dominants,” their harmonic origin 
is not given; this omission is, however, not likely to cause 
any serious misunderstanding of principles. But as we 
get farther into the book, the complication—to the eye at 


least—becomes more and more apparent by reason of so. 


many sets of double root indications under single chords. 
Ingenuity is everywhere manifest, and ingenuity of a very 
high order; but, all the same, as one reads or plays the 
music itself the ear is happily unconscious of the trouble 
which its harmonic gratification is giving to the eye. We 
certainly get into the “thick of it” from Chapter XVII. 
onwards. If it were the bounden duty of a reviewer to 
think out each analytical indication printed in this book, 
with a view to testing its mere typographical correctness, 
it would require many days of exacting labour to com- 
plete so formidable a task. But here and there we have 


selected at random entire passages, and we are happy to , 


say that in no single case have we discovered a printer's 
error. The production of this remarkable book is obvi- 
ously a credit to all concerned, We are exceedingly glad 


¥ 


bridge” or: a “transitional” chord, but’ 





that Dr. Prout has given it to the world, because it largely 
helps to explain more fully and completely several points 
in the text-book concerning which there might have been 
two opinions, Cc. W. P. 


Chopin, by J. Curupzrt Happen. With Illustrations and 

Portraits. (Price, net, 3s. 6d.) J. M. Dent & Co., 1903. 
Tuts volume is one of the series, ““ The Master Musicians,” 
edited by Mr. Frederick J. Crowest. Much has been written 
about the romantic Polish composer, and our author frankly 
acknowledges that he has been much indebted to the works 
of Professor Niecks and Messrs. Hadow and Huneker. He 
further tells us in his preface that he has avoided “ senti- 
mental gush” and “ rigidly confined myself to facts.” The 
avoidance of “ gush” is a merit, but a sensible writer like 
Mr. Hadden was not likely to fall into a sin of this kind. As 
to facts, there are two ways of relating them—the one dry, the 
other pleasant, and it is in the latter way that they are here 
dealt with. We find, indeed, something more than facts ; 
there is an excellent and succinct appreciation of Chopin the 
composer. The story of the life is told in fresh, clear style. 
Chopin gave a concert at Glasgow in 1848, and in the course 
of inquiry Mr. Hadden discovered two survivors of the audi- 
ence on that occasion—Mr. Julius Seligmann, president of 
the Glasgow Society of Musicians, who only died last April, 
and a lady now resident in Bedford, who studied with the 
composer at Paris in 1846. From these two h:> received lette-s 
from which he has given interesting extracts. The volume 
contains a useful bibliography, and list of pub‘ished works, 
while the portraits and illustrations add to its attractiveness. 


Norwegische Bauernténze (Slatter) fiir die Geige solo. Original- 
aufzeichnung von JOHAN HatvorsEn. Freie Bearbeitung 
fiir Pianoforte Solo von Epvarp Griza, Op. 72. (Edition 
Peters.) ‘ 

is the usual Norwegian name for the peasant’s 
The dances in this album we-e written down from 
an old gleeman in Telemarken- who played them on the 

Hardanger fiddle. No one, of course, better undarstands 

Norwegian folk music, or is in closer sympathy with it, than 

Edvard Grieg. In a brief but interesting preface he speaks 

of the originality and tie “untamed wildne:s as regards 

melody, and more partic ilarly rhythm,” of the dance tunes, 
and he also tells us the object which he had in view in arrang- 
ing them for the piano, viz, “to raise these works of th> 
people to an artistic level.” In a few places he has added 
episodes—the versions are properly announced as “ free ”— 
but the original melodies written down by Johan Halvorsen 
have teen publisted by the same firm, and anyone curious in 
the matter can cc mp3te the two versions. The quaint legends 
connected with two of the numbers are related; and these, 
also the preface, are given.in Norse, German, French, and 

English. It is neither necessary to add that the volume is ore 

of special interest, the importance of folk music being now so 

fully ized ; nor to emphasize the fact that.among fclk 
melodies those of Norway_are peculiarly fresh and fascinating. 


Mélodies poétiques pour le Piano, composées par GIOVANNI 
ScamBatt, Op. 36. (Edition Peters.) } 

WE near little of the music of the distingu'shed Italian pianist 
and composer—his mother, by the way, was an tnglis: - 
woman—Sgambati, so that the twelve numbers in this albm 
will be welcome. They possess charm and refinement; the 
title is no misnomer. In the matter 0° harmony there is 
much that is fresh and piquant, butit isalways a means, net 
an end. The muziic is not difficult technically; it needs, 
however, to be played with delicacy and with mark2d atten- 
tion to phrasing. The work is dedicated to Miss Fanny 
Davies, and we are glad to find that she has taken an early 
opportunity of playing these small tone-poems in public. 
Taey were included in the programme of. the Saturday 
Popular Concert of November 21. wees tt 2 
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Intermezzi (Op. 65, 2 books) for Piano Solo ; and Six Pieces 
for Violoncello and Piano (Op. 66, 3 Books), by 
.. Curistian Stinprne. (Edition Peters.) 

TuE Intermezzi are attractive pieces, and so far, as technique 
is concerned, it may at once be said that if not very difficult 
they are not easy; but the com r, as an accomplished 
pianist, writes in a manner grateful to the performer ; the 
style is thoroughly modern. The music itself is fresh, clever, 
and characteristic ; it ranks, indeed, among the best of the 
present day. The first two pieces for ’cello and piano show 
no little thought, and both as regards rhythm and harmony 
there is much in them that is interesting. The third and 
fourth are of lighter character ; No. 3 is a piquant Allegretto 
and No. 4 a gracetu! Impromptu. The last book contains a 
Romanze and a Ritornell. Christian Sinding’s name is already 
honourably known, and in the works thus briefly noticed he 

fully maintains his reputation. 


Symphonien von Braums. | Bearbeitung fiir Klavier zu vier 
Handen. 2 Bande. (Edition Peters.) 
Srxce Beethoven the symphonies which have attracted most 
notice are the four of Schumann and the four of Brahms ; 
while at the present day those of the latter composer are held 
in special favour. Cheap full scores of them have been pub- 
lished, but there are many excellent amateurs, and possibly 
some professionals, who are not able to study them in that 
form ; hence the advantage of transcriptions for pianoforte, 
and especially in duet form, in which the score can be fairly 
represented without the music becoming too difficult. The 
afrangements under notice are not only excellent, but 
copious score indications enable players, who by the names 
of the various instruments are able to call to mind their 
tone-colour, to appreciate the music, and to enjoy more fully 
performances of it. Each volume contains two symphonies. 


Suite pour deux Violons et Piano, par MAvuRICcE Moszkowskl, 
. 71. (Edition Peters ) 
TuHE name of the composer is so well and widely known that it 
would not be very hazardous to predict beiore seeing it that 
the music of this suite is fresh and generally attractive, a pre- 
diction which a study of it would amply confirm. The first 
movement, an allegro energico, has thematic material.remark- 
able for its melodic charm, and it is treated skilfully and yet 
without any sense of effort. An allegro in the major kev of the 
sub-mediant follows, and here again the ear is captivated by 
flowing strains, while a middle section contains a playful 
figure which provides variety ard animation. A short lento 
leads to a lively finale, molto vivace, as clever as it is taking, 
and one in which interest never flags. The music throughout 
is pleasant to the ear, while it is equally so for the performers. 


—_— 


Idylles (Edyls). Trois Piéces caractéristiques pour le Piano, 
ALFRED Torrt, Op. 42. (Edition No. 64520; price, 
net, ls. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
No. 1 of these three short pieces is entitled, “‘ Tempéte 
d@’Hiver ” (A Winter Storm), and in the rolling semiquavers 
of the bass we seem to hear the mutterings of the storm ; 
beyond this there are no direct imitative effects. There is 
both breadth and poetry in the music. No. 2 presents marked 
contrast ; here the mood is gentle. It is entitled “ Prés du 
Foyer ” (By the Fireside), and the melody is flowing, pleasing 
rhythm and harmony adding to its charm. No. 3, again, has 
a ane title, “ L’Approche du Printemps ” (The Approach 
o! ing). -Dhe music has something in it of the brightness 
and freshness of spring as sung by poets. 





Danses Nationales pour Piano, par Giza HorvAtn, Op." 63- 
No. 1, Danse Italienne (Tarantella) and No. 2, Scéne 
Hongroise. London: Augener & Co. 

WE have here two attractive pieces. The first is of necessity 

lively, but it has also melodic charm, and a pleasant piquancy 

of harmony. In the second there is no lack of characteristic 

H ian rhythm. Both of them may be strongly recom- 

mended to teachers, and they are easy. Much music for the 

yene is published in which that quality is to be found, but 
ittle else. The composer now under consideration has really 
something to say, and the art of saying it simply. 


Feuillets d’Album pour Piano, Op. 970, Nos. 1 to 3; and 
Deuxiéme Mazurka Styrienne, Op. 971, par F. KikcHNeEr. 
London: Augener & Co. i 

Farrz Kircuner has written many a pleasant piece for young 

folk, and in these Feuillets d’ Album we find him adding to the 

store. In No. 1, entitled Artefte, a few introductory bars lead 
to a flowing cantabile commencing in the key of p major, but 
ending in that of the relative minor. After an animato 
passage, evolved from a previously heard quaver , the 
first theme is resumed, the piece ending with a graceful coda. 
No. 2 is a Pastorale, and the music is not only fresh and attrac- 
tive, but we notice some scale and arpeggio providing 
useful work for the fingers. No. 3 is a dainty Petite Sérénade, 
which by reason of its octaves is a shade more difficult than 
the other two.—The Mazurka is a cheerful, melodious piece, 
one which will commend itself to players of moderate capacity. 

Kirchner devotes himself principally to music of a light, 

popular order, for which there is always a large demand ; 

and he satisfies it without any concession to vulgar taste. 


Mazurka (Arlequin), Morceau pour le Piano; par ANGELO 
MascHERONI. London: Augener & Co. 

To say that the influence of Chopin is not felt at all in this 

piece would not be true, but it is infinitely small. The music 

has freshness and charm, while the writing for the instrument 

is showy without any approach to vulgarity. It is, in fact, 

an excellent morceau de salon. 


Berceuse Plaintive, par G. Satnt-GroreE, Op. 55, pour Violon 
et Piano, Alto et Piano, ou Piano seu London: 
Augener & Co. 

A LULLABY is a favourite kind of composition. Theimitation 
of the rocking of the cradle is, as a rule, assigned to the 
accompaniment ; here the movement 1s felt in the melody 
itself, and the latter in the piece under notice is extremely 
simple, also the accompaniment which supports it. The 
music has, indeed, just that reposeful character which one 
associates with the term “ berceuse.”” The qualifying work 
“ plaintive ” suggests a minor key, but the composer has 
chosen a major one; Handel, it will be remembered, set his 
mournful Dead March in the key ef c major. The melody 
of Mr. Saint ’s piece, of course, is most effective when 
assigned to either of the two stringed instruments. The 
arrangement of the piece for piano, however, sounds well. 


Am Springquell (By the Fountain). Characteristic Piece for 
the Violin with Pianoforte accompaniment, by F. Davin. 
Revised by E. Herm. (Edition No. 11,366; price, net, 
Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

SoME musicians of a very serious turn of mind think that 

music which merely amuses an audience, or which enables 

a performer to show off his dexterity on some particular 

instrument, is of a reprehensible order. That a clever show 

piece for the drawing- or concert-room is not of equal import- 
ance as a fine sonata or symphony goes, to use a colloquial 
term, without saying; but each in its way is acceptable, if 

introduced at the proper time. F. David was, in his day, a 

distinguished violinist, and his ‘‘ Am Springquell,” though 

only a trifle, offers excellent practice, and when played with 
the requisite lightness and skill is always listened to with 
pleasure. The piece has been most carefully edited by Mr. Heim. 
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Minnelied (Love Song), for Violin with Pianoforte accom- 
paniment by J. L. Rorcken. (Edition No. 7556 ; price, 
net, Is. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE gift of inventing a simple, flowing melody is rare. Com- 

posers who lack it, or who only possess it in very moderate 





measure, are obliged to create interest by harmonic means, 


and when this is cleverly done a weak melody may appear 
more interesting than is actually the case. In the piece under 
notice the accompaniment is effective, and yet there is no 
great display of skill. For its effect the music relies almost 
entirely upon the charm of its melody. 


Album Leaves for the Pianoforte, by R. W. OBERHOFFER. 

London: Augener & Co. 
No. 1 is entitled ‘‘ Petite Valse Gracieuse.”” Grace is not 
lacking to the music, but there are clever harmonic touches 
which colour without obscuring the melody. No. 2 includes 
two short pieces, a Scotch air simply harmonized, and a Melody 
in E flat, of broad, expressive character ; a charming Mazurka 
in which rhythm, melody, and harmony play effective parts ; 
and a Gavotte which, though light and tasteful, is not, per- 
haps, the most characteristic of the series. 


Consolations pour le Piano F. Liszt. Transcriptions for 
Violin and Piano, for Tenor and Piano, and for Violon- 
cello and Piano, by F. Hermann. (Edition Nos. 8682a, 
a and 8682c ; price, net, 1s.each.) London: Augener 
& Co. 


THERE are certain pianoforte pieces of Beethoven (the a flat 
variations from Op. 26), Schumann (“ Warum,” or the 
Romance in F sharp major), Chopin (the valse in a flat, Op. 
34, or the Berceuse), or Grieg (the Norwegian Bridal Proces- 
sion or Anitra’s Dance), which have become special favour- 
ites. And as with the composers named, so is it with Liszt ; 
the Consolations are among the most popular of his pieces. 
That they are also amongst the easiest may have something 
to do with this; anyhow, they are exceedingly beautiful. 
The first of the set of six, an Andante con moto, has a melody 
of rare charm and simplicity, and one, moreover, which does 
not suffer, but rather the contrary, when ee to a stringed 
instrument ; the accompaniment consists of only a few quiet 
chords. There is, however, no need to enter into further 
detail respecting such familiar music. As regards the tran- 
scriptions, what we have said about the first will apply to all, 
and they have been made most skilfully. Pieces such as 
those under notice, in which melody plays so prominent a 
part, lend themselves very readily to this kind of treatment. 


Eight Violin Solos, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by Orro 

PernicEr. London: Augener & Co. 
We recently referred to the large quantity of music which 
is being written nowadays for violin as showing the large 
number of persons who study the instrument. At one time, 
and that not so very long ago, the violin was not considered 
a suitable instrument for a lady, but that prejudice no longer 
exists. The present series of pieces, dedicated by the com- 
poser “To my children,” contains music comparatively 
simple. No. 1 is entitled “A, B,C,” from the first three 
notes of the violin; whether these letters have any hidden 
meaning—the initials of the children’s names ?—we cannot 
say ; they may, however, only indicate that the music is of 
quite elementary character. No. 2, “In Church,” has a 
quiet, expressive melody with a smooth, organ-like accompani- 
ment. No. 3, “ Village Fair,” offers marked contrast ; there 
is a bright rustic melody, with local colour in the accompani- 
ment. No. 4 is a graceful Roundelay; No. 5, “ Little 
Soldier,” a bold alla marcia ; No. 6, ‘‘ Old Story,” plain but 
pleasant; No. 7, “John Gilpin,” not, of course, a slow 
movement; and No. 8, “Garland Dance,” a lively faran- 
dole, 
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Ballet-Album. A collection of Dance Movements from the 
works of. celebrated composers, arranged for Violin and 
Pianoforte by F. Hermann. Volume I. (Edition No. 
73282 ; price, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

Batet music has well-nigh been banished from the _— in 

modern opera; during the eighteenth and first half of the 


‘nineteenth century it was, however, a feature of marked 


importance. And like overtures, music of this particular kind 
can be easily detached from the work to which it belongs ; for 
it is only indirectly connected with the story. And we are not 
surprised to find the collection under notice marked “ Volume 
I.,” seeing that the mine from which the music has been drawn 
is a rich one; there are, indeed, many operas of which only the 
ballet. movements are held in remembrance. The volume under 
notice has-for its first number the light piquant Air de Ballet 
from Meyerbeer’s “‘ Robert le Diable.” Next comes the Ballet 
Music from Rossini’s “ William Tell,” in which melody of the 
folk order reigns supreme. The two following numbers—the 
Bolero and the Tarantella—are drawn from Auber’s once highly 
popular “‘ Masaniello”’ ; for the last number recourse is again 
had to Meyerbeer, who is represented by the Redowa from 
“Le Prophéte.” The transcriptions are effective and only 
moderately difficult. 


Twenty Selected Pieces from the*Violin Sonatas of Jon. 
SgsasT1an Bacy, Transcribed for Violoncello by Jos. 
Werner. (Edition No. 5688 ; price, net, 2s.) London : 
Augener & Co. * >»? 

“ Ir is a pity that the devil should have the best tunes,” once 
said the Rev. Rowland Hill, referring to some operatic airs 
which had been transformed into hymn tunes, and in similar 
method—although Bach wrote a set of sonatas or suites for 
the violoncello—the editor of the arrangements under notice 
no doubt thought it a pity that ’cello players should not be 
able to play and enjoy some of the fine music written by the 
master for the violin. Various numbers have been selected 
from all six sonatas, among them being the great Chaconne 
in p minor. The transcriptions show a hand both skilful and 
experienced. 


100 Easy Studies (Leichte Uebungen) for the Violoncello, by 
Jos. WERNER, Op. 52, Books 1 and 2. (Edition Nos. 
7760a and 77606; price, net, 2s. each.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

TE name of the well-known professor of the violoncello at 
the Munich Conservatorium is a guarantee that these studies 
have been written by one who has practical knowledge of his 
subject. They are arranged in progressive order, and are 
preparatory to the author’s “ Forty Studies,” Op. 46. The 
first Book, commencing with easy exercises in the first, gradu- 
ally advances to thethird position. In Book II. the student 
is led up to the seventh position, and special numbers are 
devoted to ornaments. 


Twelve Caprices for Two Violoncellos, by A. FrancKomMeE, 
Op. 7. Edited by Avuc. Nérox. Books I. and II. 
(Editions 5544a and 55446 ; price, net, 2s. each.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

In noticing exercises or studies for pianoforte, we have before 
now referred to the great number of pianists who have written 
music of this kind, and to the advantage—especially to those 
whose knowledge is not sufficiently great to enable them to 
judge for themselves—of having a name on the title-page 
which inspires confidence. Riemann speaks of Franchomme 
as “one of the most distinguished ‘cellists of the nineteenth 
century,” and he was held in high esteem as professor at 
the Paris Conservatoire. These Caprices, though not in 
name, are practically studies. The first ‘cello has all the 
hard work, the second ’cello only melodic passages, or simple 
notes, chords of accompaniment. 
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Sia Litile Songs jer Children, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Words and music by Amy Apams.. (Edition No. 12485 ; 
price, net, ls.) London: Augener & Co. , . 

Tuts set comprises “ The Mill Wheel,” with pleasing melody 

and: an accompaniment which suggests the moving of .the: 

wheel ; “‘ How we 'use a Fan,” appropriately.light ; a dainty 


“* Dollie’s Lullaby ” ; ‘‘ My little Jap Umbrella,” an amusing, 


song; and the last two numbers “.The Angry Bee” and 
“The Convolvulus.” ._They are songs which. .will. please 
children, and notwithstanding their marked simplicity there 
is a touch of individuality in the music. 








IN THE CONCERT ‘ROOM. : 


THE autumn season so far has not been productive of any 
very pronounced musical sensation ; in fact, its most remark- 
able feature has been the very poor.attendance that, has 
graced the majority of concerts given. It would be hasty 
to conclude from this that Londoners: take less interest in 
music than they used to do; it is rather that the supply of 
concerts is greatly in excess of the demand. Night after night 
our concert rooms are occupied by performers of every kind— 
pianists, violinists, singers, and conductors, elbowing each 
other in the race for popularity. Night after night there are 
the same rows of empty hgnches, the same aspect of cheerless 
indifference. There are a few popular performers who are 
always sure of a good audience, for the public dearly loves 
a “star,” and‘in music, as in politics, it is “‘men,’’ not 
** measures,” that sway the crowd; but in many cases 


excellent concerts, in which capital programmes were inter- | 


preted in a first-class manner, have been practically ignored 
by. the concert-going world, simply because the flow of music 
in London is so incessant that even, the keenest amateur 
cannot keep pace with his opportunities. 

Professor Kruse has been a great sufferer in this respect. 
His attempt to revive the ancient glories of the ‘“‘\Pops.”’ has 
hitherto met with miserably insufficient support. At the 
first few concerts the audience might almost have been counted 
on one’s fingers; yet the programmes have been of a kind 
which in old days would have attracted rapturous crowds. 
At the opening concert on’ October 24th M. de Pachmann 
was the soloist and Schumann’s quintet was in the programme ; 
on November 2nd Brahms’s quartet in C minor was the back- 
bone of the programme, with one of Schumann’s trios to 
support it; and on November 7th. Mr. Frederic’ Lamond, 
one of the greatest interpreters of Beethoven alive, ‘played 
the’ Sonata Appassionata, and a welcome revival of' Sir 
Charles Stanford’s quartet in a was given. We cannot believe 


that Professor Kruse’s indomitable perseverance will not. in | 
| have not hitherto been conspicuous for novelty, but they are 


the end be rewarded, especially as the Quartet which he leads 
is now playing better than ever, and indeed deserves to be 
ranked vith the best of those that are to be heard in London. 
At the concert on November 14th thére was a rather ‘better 
audience, attracted by the fame of the three French artists, 
MM. Diémer, van Waefelghem, and Papin, known as the 
Société des Instruments Anciens, whose performance of 
eighteenth-century music upon the harpsichord, viola d’amore, 
and viola da gamba was a singularly delightful experience ; 
and it is to be hoped that this will be the beginning of better 
days for the time-honoured “ Pops.” : |. . : 
Professor Kruse is by no means the only musician who has 
had to complain of bad audiences during the past month. It 
is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that an unknown performer 
should not attract a full house, even; when he engages the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra to support him, as has frequently been 
done lately; but it might have been expected that the 
Berlioz concert at Queen’s Hall on November 12th, under 
the conductorship of Herr Weingartner, would: have drawn 
more Britons from their firesides than. the .beggarly few, who 
were scattered about the Queen’s Hall: on that disastrous 
evening. It is plain that Berlioz, even. when aided by 
the artificial glamour of a centenary, jhas lost his power to 
charm the London concert-goer, and. that the noble. per- 


| concert-room, and a good deal of the 


| included the “ King 


| apparent. 
| wrote this symphony he certainly had not acquired the art 
' of concealing his art. There is a sense of effort about the 


} public. 


| efiect. 
; pianoforte concerto in a musicianly manner, and Cornelius’s 
| sparkling overture to “The Barber of Bagdad” was bril- 
_ liantly performed. At the concert on November 14th Herr 


| programme, 


| formances of Beethoven’s works given earlier in the year 
| have not yet established the fame of Herr Weingartner as 
{a conductor in our slow-moving. metropolis., Those who 
; came, however, were richly rew Herr Weingartner 
' proved himself as great in Berlioz as in Beethoven. His 
| rendering of the “Symphonie fantastique”’. was brilliantly 
' picturesque, and at times even moving in its emotional force, 
| in spite of the trickery and artificiality which disfigure the 
| work as a whole, and the “ Carnaval Romain ” overture was 
| given with such extraordinary fire and brio that the audience 
: insisted upon having it repeated. The programme included 


: || two unfamiliar works of Berlioz—the “‘ Rob Roy ” overture 


! (which, though not among ‘the composer’s mo3t important 
| productions, is breezy and spirited) and ‘“ Cléopatre,” a vocal 
, scena containing many interesting and beautiful passages, 
, which was adequately sung by Mdlle. Palasara. - 
’ Another Berlioz concert had previously been given at. 
, Queen’s Hall by Dr. Richter on November 3rd, the first of his 
| new series of concerts under the direction of Mr. Schulz- 
' Curtius. This was more successful, as far as the numbers of 
the audience were concerned, than Herr Weingartner’s, but 
Dr. Richter does not appear to have a very marked sympathy 
for the peculiar qualities of Berlioz’s genius, and on this occa- 
sion he did not cover himself with glory. Rarely has the 
Hungarian March been less efiectively played in a London 
beautiful and romantic 
was positively flabby.’ The programme 
Lear” and “ Béatrice ‘et Bénédict ” 
overtures, the latter a charming example of Berlioz in his 
lighter vein which deserves to be heard more often. 

The last week of the Promenade Concerts produced an 
interesting work in Herr Gustav Mahler’s first. symphony, 
which was played on October 21st. Herr Mahler’s.is now a 
name to conjure with in Germany, and it ,will be remembered 
that Herr Weingartner, in his little book on the development 
of the symphony since Beethoven, speaks of him in terms of 
the warmest eulogy. This work appears to aim particularly 
at reproducing musically the sights and sounds of out-of-door 
life. The themes are designedly simple, even naif in character, 
and they are employed without any pretension to subtlety. 
In the scoring the same aims are apparent ;_ the employment 


“Harold in Italy ” 


| of ten horn: is significant, and in every detail the desire of the 


composer to suggest the natural music of field and forest is 
On the whole, he is successful, but at the time he 


whole thing which detracts considerably from its effect. 


| Nevertheless, the composer is evidently a man. of ideas, and 
| it will be interesting to hear'his later works. 


The programmes of the Queen’s Hall, Symphony Concerts 


always well chosen and are popular with the general 
On October 31st Brahms’s somewhat forbidding 
symphony in E minor was played, and though its beauties 


| are by no means on the surface it must be owned that it 
| appears to be gradually working itself into favour. Mr. Arthur 

Hervey’s two little tone-poems, “On the Heights” and 
| * On the March,” were performed for the first time in 


London at this concert and scored a genuine success. . The 


| second of them is a march of not very distinguished character 


—in fact, hardly worthy of the composer’s reputation; but 
the,;first is a charming piece, delicately. melodious, and 
scored with all Mr. Hervey’s habitual command of orchestral 
At this concert Miss Adela Verne played Schumann’s 


Kreisler was the centre of attraction, and his interpretation 


of, Brahms’s violin concerto was a very notable effort,, broad 
| and-vigorous in style, and full of emotional power. Mozart’s 


E flat symphony and the “ Coriolan ” overture completed the 
The concert given by Herr Emil Paur on Octo- 
ber 28th was interesting mainly for the excellent performance 
of Brahms’s first symphony, which under the bdton of the 
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talented conductor was given with an exceptional degree of 
romantic spirit. Herr Emil Sauer displayed brilliant tech- 


nique in a showy but otherwise not very valuable concerto | 


of his own composition in c minor. On November 4th Mr. 
Donald Tovey gave an orchestral concert at which he played 
a pianoforte concerto of his own for the first time. Mr. Tovey 
is one ofthe most earnest and painstaking musicians alive, 
but all the earnestness in the world will not atone for the lack 
of ideas, and here he is lamentably deficient. His concerto 
is arid and lifeless. 

There has been a good deal of activity in chamber music 
during the past month. The Broadwood Concerts, which 
last year did such splendid work for English music, are evi- 
dently going forward upon the same lines. At the first of 
these concerts on November 5th a quintet by Mr. H. Balfour 
Gardiner was produced, which showed much promise, par- 
ticularly in the slow movement, so often the stumbling-block 
of young composers. Here there was evidence of genuine 
lyrical feeling allied to thoroughly sound musicianship. The 
quintet was well played by the Cathie Quartet, reinforced for 
the occasion by Mr. Alfred Ballin.—The Wessely Quartet also 
began a new season at Bechstein Hall on October 28th, 
inaugurated by admirable performances of quartets by Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Dvorak. 

Choral music is not in a very satisfactory state in London, 
but the foundation of a new society conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Fagge promises better things for its future. This association, 
which is to be known as the London Choral Society, opened 
proceedings at Queen’s Hall on October 26th with Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend,” which was given in an eminently satis- 
factory manner, the solos being sung by Miss Perceval Allen, 
Miss Carmen Hill, Mr. Whitworth Mitton, and Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies. It is yood news that this society intends in the future 
to turn its attention to works by modern composers and to the 
neglected oratorios of the past. The Royal Choral Society 
began its season on November 5th in traditional fashion with 
‘*Elijah,” in which Mr. Kennerley Rumford undertook the part 
of the prophet with conspicuous success. The other soloists were 
Mme.. Albani, Mme. Kirkby Lunn, and Mr. ime | Newbury. 

Among the more famous of the individual performers who 
have given concerts during the last month were Sefior Sarasate, 
who reap after a long absence, with his unrivalled 

wers still unimpaired ; Kubelik, Mme. Berthe Marx, and 

iss Adela Verne, whose fine performance of Brahms’s 
sonata in F minor at her recital on October 29th deserves’ 
special mention, Promising débuts were made by Herr Egon 
Petri, a pianist, and by Miss Dorothy Bridson, Miss Marie 
Nichols (who introduced to London a new and decidedly 
pleasing “‘ Serenade ” by Max Bruch), Miss Irene Penso (who: 
performed the same kind office for a dull concerto by Arensky), 
and Mr. Francis Macmillen, violinists. Among the numerous 
vocal recitals given during the month the most commendable 
were those given by Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Campbell 
McInnes, and Mr. Leonhard Sickert. Rusato. 
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HOME. 


London.—Mr. John Francis Barnett has just completed the 
score of a Mass in the key of c.—The Barns-Phillips prize of 
five guineas for a song has been awarded by the judges 
— Coleridge-Taylor, Plunket Greene, 

ips) to Dr. est Walker; they also highly recommend 
those of Percy Godfrey, Chas. Carter, E. Beck-Slinn, G. von 
Holst, and Ma +, Royds.—The London Church Choir 
Association, which has done work among metropolitan 
choirs, and which was established thirty years ago, is in need 
of funds.—A choral society has been formed at West Hamp- 
stead, and Mr. H. C. Colles, organist of Emanuel Church, has 
been appointed musical director.—The chamber concert given 


' of distinct merit. 


_ witsch (violin). 


attract | 


and Charles | 


' Hall Orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
| Miss Marie Hall at the Colston Hall. 





by the students of the Royal Academy of Music at St. James’s 
a 


ll on the 23rd ult. was well attended. The programme 
included light, pleasing manuscript songs by Mr. Montague 
F. Phillips; also good singing by Miss Verena M. F. Mutter, 
and pianoforte playing by Miss Violet L. Stewart.—At 
the: South Placo Sunday Popular Concerts last month, the 
evening of November 8th was specially devoted to Beethoven, 
and on that of the 15th the programme consisted of wind 
chamber music under the direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood; it 
included a pianoforte sextet by Ch. Quef, performed for the 
first time in London, 

Bath.—The scheme has been completed for the forth- 
coming season of the Bath Quartet Society, and the first 
concert will: be held early this month. The following artists 
have been engaged for the performances :—First violin, Mr. 
Josef Ludwig; second violin, Mr. G. W. Collins; viola, 
Mr. Alfred Hobday; violoncello, Mr. W. E. Whitehouse ; 
pianoforte, Mrs. Alfred Hobday, Miss Graham, Mme. Edith 
Meadows, and Miss Muriel Elliot. Miss Lucy King remains 
honorary secretary. 

Birmingham.—The late date on which the Triennial 
Festival was held naturally threw all the season’s concert 
arrangements back. A word may be given to the Carl Rosa 
Opera’ Company, at the beginning of October, for the 
welcome revival of Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro”— 
The Halford Concerts Society began operations on October 
27th. The novelties were Bruckner’s fourth symphony 
(“ Romantic”). and Haydn’s violoncello concerto in D, as 
revised by Gevaert... The symphony took upwards of fifty 
minutes in performance, and despite clever workmanship 
wearied the audience. Mr. Carl Fuchs gave the solo part of 
the concerto in excellent style, and the piece was thoroughly 
acceptable.—At the second concert, on the 10th ult., a new 
overture, “‘ Hamlet,”’|by Norman O'Neill, proved to be a work 
The composer conducted a capital per- 
formance, and was heartily applauded and recalled. Mr. Egon 
Petri gave a brilliant rendering of Tschaikowsky’s pianoforte 


| concerto in B flat minor, revealing, in the slow movement, 


poetic feeling as well as fine technique. Miss Gleeson-White 


. was the vocalist. Mr. Halford conducted good performances 


of. Bach’s suite in pb (first. time here) and Schubert’s “un- 


' finished.” symphony.—The first Harrison Concert took place 


all on the 2nd ult., when Mr. Kubelik was the 
He played,: with pianoforte accompaniment, a 


in the Town 
attraction. 


| version of Paganini’s-concerto in p, the slow movement of 


Molique’s concerto in 4 minor, and other pieces.—On the 5th 


: ult., at the Grosvenor Rooms (Grand Hotel), Mr. Max Mossel 


gave his first drawing-room concert. The artists engaged 
were MM. Benno Schénberger (pianoforte) and Zachare- 
Beethoven’s duo sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, and 
Schumann’s “‘ Etudes symphoniques ” were the chief features 
of the programme.—Mr. William Greet’s ‘Savoy Company 
were at the Grand Theatre for a week from the 9th ult. Basil 
Hood and Edward German’s “ Merrie England” was pro- 


' duced with success. The staging was good, but the orchestra 
' might have been stronger. 


Mr. Hamish McCunn conducted. 
—The Saturday evening popular concerts in the Town Hall 
audiences. Mention must be made of the 
capital performances of .Mr.: William Sewell’s Male Voice 


_ Choir and Ladies’ Choir on October 24th, and of the successful 


revival of Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” by the Midland Musical 


Society, under Mr. A. J..Cotton, on the 7th ult.—Mr. Oscar 
| Pollack successfully directs the musical matinées at the exhibi- 
| tion of the Royal Boe 


performers 


iety of Artists, many you 
ents before 


having the opportunity, of displaying their 
large audiences. ’ 

Bristol—As suggested in our last month’s notes, Bristol 
has been very busy in the matter of conan busy, 
perhaps, from the promoter’s point of view. e of the most 
important concerts of the month was that given by the Queen’s 
enry J. Wood, and 
The orchestra can 
hardly be expected to visit Bristol again, however, because of 


| the insufficiency of support given to make the concerts pay, 


This seems strange, because this city was once famed for its 
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regular orchestral concerts. Evérybody was charmed with 
Miss Hall’s playing; it has broadened and become more ‘firm 
and free since she was last here-—Mme. Blauvelt gave a 
very successful concert at the Victoria Rooms, She was 
assisted by Miss Maggie Stirling, Mr. William Green, and Mr. 
Andrew Black (vocalists), Mr. Tivadar Nachez (violin), and 
Miss Madeline Payne (pianoforte). The programme was 
interesting, and was much enjoyed by the audience.— 
Master Frank Merrick is a Bristol musician of -whom 
Bristolians are justly proud and a large-audience assembled 
at the Victoria Rooms on the occasion of his last recital.— 
Another recital of more than ordinary interest was that 
given by Herr Wilhelm Backhaus, the well-known pianist. 
The variations of Brahms on a Paganini theme were 
played with marvellous skill—The violin recital of Herr 
Johannes Tomscha, the famous Pole, who was assisted by 
Mr. Algernon Ashton as pianist, did not draw such a —_ 
audience as might have been expected, but it was a keenly 
appreciative and critical one. Herr Tomscha has decided to 
take up his residence in Bristol. His programme contained 
pieces bristling with difficulties, yet he played them with the 
greatest freedom and confidence.—The Saturday Popular 
Concerts also show that Mr. W. E. Fowler has supplied some- 
thing that the Bristol public have long wanted.~-The Clifton 
Chamber Concerts were resumed late in the month: — the 
artists are Mr. Herbert Parsons. (pianoforte), Mr. Maurice 
Alexander and Mr. Hubert Hunt (violins), Mr. Ernest Lane 
(viola), and Mr. Percy Lewis (violoncello). The many friends 
of Mr. F. R. Rickman, A.R.C.M., of Bristol, will be pleased to 
learn that he has won a prize with his Christmas anthem, 
“TI will sing of the Mercies of the Lord.”—It has been 
definitely decided to form a musical club for Bristol. Twelve 
gentlemen have been elected as a committee, and Sir Walter 
Parratt, Sir Frederick Bridge, Mr. J..L. Roeckel, and. Mr. 
George Riseley have been elected honorary members. 

H te.—Mr. Louis Hillier recently conducted a pro- 
gramme of his musie at the Kursaal; it included the Five 
Ancient Dances and the ballet music from his ‘‘ Fatalidad.” 

Manchester.—Dr. Richter was warmly greeted at the first 
of the Hallé Concerts of the present season. The most impor- 
tant work performed was Berlioz’s symphony, “ Harold in 
Italy,”” Mr. Simon Speelman giving an excellent rendering of 
the viola obbligato. The prelude to Goldmark’s opera “ Mer- 
lin” was heard here for the first time. At the. following 
concert an overflowing audience was attracted by the an- 
nouncement of Tschaikowsky’s “‘ Symphonie pathétique,” 
the performance of which was most impressive. The pro- 
gramme included a symphonic poem, “ Sarka,” by Smetana, 
and Beethoven’s “ Leonora” overture-No. 2. The concert 
of November 5th was made memorable by the fine perform- 
ance of Brahms’s violin concerto by Herr Kreisler. An 
overture, ‘“‘ Prinz Igor,” by the Russian composer Borodin, 
was introduced for the first time, and Dvorak’s symphony 
No. 3 was also given. On November 12th the concert opened 
with Berlioz’s overture “‘ Beatrice and Benedict ” ; a serenade 
for string orchestra by Tschaikowsky and Mozart’s symphony 
in E flat were the other orchestral” pieces. Mr. Frederic 
Lamond gave a powerful rendering: of Liszt’s & flat concerto. 
—The first Gentlemen’s Concert of this season marked a new 
epoch in the life of this old musical society, taking place in 
the new Midland Hall. The committee were anxious to test 
the acoustic properties of the hall, and it must be admitted 
that at present in this important respect the hall is sadly 
wanting. Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise ” was given, Miss 
Nicholls, Mme. Annie Walker, and Mr. Harold Wilde ‘being 
the principals. The performance of Handel’s overture 
“ Julius Cesar” had historical interest, having been -played 
at these same concerts in 1745. Cowen’s ‘‘ Butterflies’ Ball,”’ 
Weber’s “Oberon” overture, and son, iven by Miss 
Nicholls completed the programme. Dr. Richter conducted. 
At the second concert Spohr’s “ Nonetto” was played by 
Mr. Risegari and other members of the Hallé Orchestra.— 
Messrs. Broadwood & Son’s ‘‘ Ladies’ Concerts ” have served 
to introduce several artists to Manchester, and also: to en- 








courage local musicians.—The first concert of the Brodsky 
Quartet introduced Mr. Arthur Friedheim, the new professor 
of the pianoforte at the Royal Manchester College of Music ; 
he played very successfully in Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in 
B flat, being associated with Dr. Brodsky and Mr. Carl Fuchs. 

Sheffield.—The formation of a Chamber Music Society is 
a welcome piece of news. Six concerts are being giyen under 
its auspices, three of them by local musicians and the other 
three by artists of world-wide reputation. The Kruse and 
Brodsky Quartets have been engaged, and a quintet party 
under the leadership of Mr. Joseph Holbrooke.—The general 
concert season was opened by Mr. J. Duffell on October 12th 
with a wind chamber concert. Excerpts from standard works 
for wood-wind instruments, horn and piano were admirably 
rendered by the promoter and a party of local players.—At 
the first Harrison Concert on October 14th Sarasate was the 
chief attraction, and the programme was well chosen to 
exhibit his best qualities—Miss Foxon’s first concert this 
season was on October 19th, and the second ten days later. 
The former was a Kubelik night. This young artist has in 
many ways improved since his last visit, depth of feeling being 
much more evident ; but his choice of pieces was unfortunately 
of the virtuoso type. The second concert was devoted to 
ballads, with Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Muriel Foster, and 
Messrs. William Green and Andrew Black as vocalists.—An 
interesting concert of the same type was the one given on 
November 2nd by Mme. Ella Russell and her party now on 
tour. The interest centred in Mr. Landon Ronald’s dramatic 
scena written for Mme. Ella Russell. The words selected 
from Shelley’s poem are well suited for their purpose. The 
composer’s setting is impregnated with deep passion. Mr. 
Louis Pecskai made a very favourable impression, his playing 
of Bach’s prelude in E with accompaniment by Schumann 
being particularly fine. 

Stroud.—The concert that the Bristol Royal Orpheus 
Glee Society gave at the Subscription Rooms on behalf of 
the funds of the Stroud General Hospital proved a great 
attraction; every seat was booked a week previous to the 
concert. 

Edinburgh.—Although the pitces de résistance of the 
winter music menu are still .to come—namely, Paterson’s 
Orchestral Concerts and the University Historical Concerts— 
others have not been wanting to whet the public’s appetite. 
Two of Herr Denhof’s series of six chamber concerts have 
taken place—on October 24th, with Kubelik as the centre 
of attraction, and on November 14th with Johannes Wolff, 
Mr. Herbert Walenn, and Mme. Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford. Of the two programmes the second was the more 
interesting, including Strauss’s sonata for piano and violin, 
Op. 18, in E flat major; Smetana’s trio, Op. 15, @ minor ; 
and Brahms’s “ Four Serious Songs.”—On November 7th 
Mme. Ella Russell, assisted by Miss Rose Olitzka, Mr. John 
Coates, and others, gave a concert of popular music to a large 
and encore-thirsty audience.—Edinburgh Musical Education 
Society. The first meeting of the session was held on October 
28th, when the president, Professor Niecks, Mus.D., delivered 
a lecture entitled, “ An Introduction to the Study of Form,” 
the study of musical form being part of the winter programme 
of the society. On November 11th a second paper on form, 
an analysis, technical and esthetic, of Mendelssohn’s “‘ Songs 
without Words,” Nos. 4 and 20, was given by Miss Struthers, 
Mus.B. Edin. 

Dublin.—Mr. H. B. Phillips’s concert party—Mme. Blau- 
velt, Andrew Black, Miss Muriel Foster, William Green, 
Tivadar Nachez, and Miss Madeline Payne—gave excellent 
concerts on October 20th and 24th.—Miss Marie Narelle (an 
Australian vocalist) received quite an ovation at her concert in 
the Rathmines Town Hall, on October 26th. Her voice is 
flexible, sweet, and powerful. She was ably assisted by John 
F. McCormack, Mrs. McDonnell, Miss Ada Skipworth, Clyde 
Twelvetrees, and Miss V. Delany, all accomplished artists.— 
On November Ist, at Kingstown Pavilion, a high-class pro- 
= was admirably performed by the well-known artists 
‘éldesy, Llewellyn, Rudolf Zwintscher, and Louise Ormsby. 
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At the Pavilion on November 8th and 15th the Irish 
Orchestral Band, a new organization, conducted by Mr. James 
Conroy, performed with great success well-chosen programmes 
of sacred and classical music.—On November 2nd, at the 
Royal Dublin Society Theatre, Signor Esposito introduced a 
“* Minuetto and Tema con variazioni” by Alessandro Scar- 
latti (from a manuscript still unpublished) and a suite of his 
own, Op. 34, a very captivating and well-constructed com-, 
position.—The ‘Master of the Music” in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Charles G. Marchant, Mus.Bac., performed a 
well-chosen programme on the Royal Dublin Society’s organ 
on November 9th, the best items being Bach’s fantasia on 
**Komm’ Heiliger Geist,” Allegretto and Scherzo from 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony, and Wagner’s “ Valkyries’ 
Ride,” though the last-named is not suitable for an organ. 
The Royal Dublin Society’s noble instrument, built by Messrs. 
Willis, has been much improved since last season. The win 
pressure on the louder stops of the Great has been reduced ; 
the “ clarion ” has been eliminated, and a “‘ harmonic flute ” 
put in its place; the “cor anglais” on the Choir has been 
softened and revoiced, without altering the characteristic 
tone peculiar to that reed, while a sub-octave has also been 
added to the solo organ.—Miss Myra McGuckin’s annual 
concert took place in the Rathmines Town Hall on November 
12th. She was ably assisted by her well-known brother, 
Barton McGuckin (tenor), Miss Alice Napier (contralto), Max 
_— (baritone), Miss Margaret Holloway (solo violinist), 
and Miss Ada Skipworth (solo, pianist)—The Brodsky 
Quartet and Max Mossel (violinist) and Madame Fromm 
(pianist) will appear at the Royal Dublin Society Theatre on 
December 7th and 14th. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—Last month the distinguished dramatic singer, 
Frau Rosa Sucher, took her farewell of the public, and for 
the occasion elected to appear in the réle of Sieglinde. As 
Rosa Hasselbeck she made a name at Hamburg, but since 
1888 she has’ been one of the chief ornaments of the Berlin 
Opera. It is scarcely necessary to add that great enthusiasm 
prevailed during this, her last appearance, the inward emo- 
tion of the audience manifesting itself outwardly by the usual 
stormy applause, numerous recalls, and floral tributes.—A 
young violinist, ten years of age, has been creating quite a 
sensation here. His name is Franz von Vecsey, and he is 
Hungarian by birth. He has extraordinary technique and 
a marvellous memory. Report not unfrequently exaggerates 
the powers of prodigies, but Professor Joachim is said to have 
declared that he has never met with so gifted a child. Master 
Vecsey is only to make a few appearances in public, and he 
will then mature his wonderful talent.—On October 22nd 
Boieldieu’s “La Dame Blanche” was given at the opera 
house under the direction of Richard Strauss, with the ladies 
Dietrich, Herzog, Pohl, and the gentlemen Jorn, Krasa, Lie- 
ban, and Médlinger in the principal réles. This was the 200th 
performance of Boieldieu’s masterpiece since it was first heard 
here on August Ist, 1826. The work was originally produced 
at Paris on December 10th, 1825.—A few seasons ago the 
distinguished pianist Busoni organized a series of orchestral 
concerts for the production of novelties or seldom heard 
works. These concerts have recommenced, and at the first 
were heard the Introduction to the second act of Vincent 
d’Indy’s “ L’Etranger,” the march from Berlioz’s “ La. Prise 
de Troie,” César Franck’s symphonic poem for orchestra and 
pianoforte “‘ Les Djinns,”’ and an orchestral work entitled 
“* Die vier Temperamente.”—At the jubilee concert of the 
Griinfeld Society the p ogramme opened with Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s pianoforte quartet in F, Op. 37, with which the 
first concert twenty-fiv years ago commenced, and with 
the composer again at the pianoforte. 

Dresden.—A catalogue of the music in the Catholic church 
has been drawn up by Franz Kretschmer after working for 
two years. The rich collection, in which 118 composers are 
represented, contains about 2,000 numbers, among which there 
are many rare works, 
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Leipzig.—The 4th of last month was the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the day on which Professor Friedrich Hermann entered 
the Leipzig Conservatorium as pupil. Four years later he 
became teacher there, a post which he still occupies. 
also devoted himself to composition, and largely to the work 
of editing, in which he has distinguished himself.—On the 
7th of last month the counsellor of commerce, Julius Bliithner, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of his 
piano manufactory, which now enjoys a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Like all the great German piano manufacturers, 
Bliithner is a self-made man. As the son of a cabinet-maker, 
he came to this city and set up in business for himself. His 
means were modest, and during the first year he made only 
ten pianos. He is now nearly eighty years of .—For 
eighteen years capellmeister Hans Sitt has conducted the 
concerts of the Bach Society in this city. He has now re- 
signed, and Carl Straube, the distinguished organist of St. 
Thomas’s, has been appointed as his successor. 

Munich.—Felix Mottl, who is at present in New York, 
superintending the rehearsals of “ Parsifal,”” which Mr. Con- 
ried will probably produce next January, has been appointed 
chief capellmeister here. He will assume office next year at 
the Wagner performances at the Prinz Regent Theatre. During 
the past twenty-two years Mottl has displayed ability and 
zeal at Carlsruhe, and it is gratifying to find that true merit 
has met with its due reward. In his new sphere of action he 
will have wider scope for displaying his talent as conductor. 
—The arrangement between Wahnfried and the Prince Regent 
Theatre up to the present has been that no music-drama, per- 
formed at Bayreuth should be included in the Wagner Festival 
performances at the Prince Regent Theatre of the same year. 
Next year the “ Ring,” which is to be given at Bayreuth, will, 
however, by consent of Wahnfried, be also included in the 
Munich festival—i.e. after Bayreuth.—At a Trefler concert 
last month was produced a curious old novelty, viz. the over- 
ture of a romantic opera, “ The Flying Dutchman,” text by 
Richard Wagner, music by Ernst Leberecht Tschirch. ‘The 
latter, born in 1819, was capellmeister at the Stettin Theatre 
from 1849 to 1851; after that he went to Berlin, where he 
died in 1854. His opera, composed in 1847, was never per- 
formed. The overture had been effectively re y 
Ferdinand Miroslaw Weber, who in the course of musico- 
historical research discovered the work ; he also conducted it 
at the concert mentioned above. There were, therefore, three 
“Flying Dutchman” operas. One (translation of the first 
version of the text sold by Wagner to the Paris Opera) by 
Dietsch, performed November 9th, 1842; the second, Wag- 
ner’s opera, February 2nd, 1843; and the third by Tschirch.— 
‘‘Der Corregidor,’?’ Hugo Wolt’s opera, was produced at 
Mannheim in 1896 under the direction of Hugo Rohr, and 
performed afterwards at Prague and Graz. It was given here 
last month, with Hugo Réhr as conductor. The text, so far 
as the fourth act is concerned, is considered unsatisfactory, and 
for the light action the complicated orchestra! music is said at 
times to be too complicated; but apart from these short- 
comings the work is said to be wonderfully fine. 

Stuttgart.—Max Pauer, the well-known pianist, and pro- 
fessor at the Conservatorium, commenced on October 30th 
an interesting cycle of eight concerts in the concert hall of 
the Liederhalle, the p mmes illustrating the development 
of clavier music from the sixteenth to the present century. 
The first programme opened with Byrd and Bull, and in- 
cluded Scarlatti, Handel, and Bach. Whole programmes will 
be devoted to Beethoven, Chopin, and Schumann. The final 
one includes the names of the living composers Grieg, Sgam- 


: bati, Nicodé, X. Scharwenka, E. Schiitt, and M. Moszkowski. 


An arduous task, but no doubt one also of love ! 
Vienna.—Of the eight Philharmonic concerts this season 
four will be conducted by Generalmusikdirector von Schuch, 
two by Dr. Muck, one by A, Nikisch, and one by Director 
Safonow.—The obelisk of the tomb of Antonio Salieri has 
been restored. The inscription on the marble tablet had be- 
come well-nigh illegible, Salieri in his day played an impor- 


tant part in the musical life of this city. He was born in 
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* 1750, and at an early became an orphan. The composer 
Gassmann discovered him in Venice and took him to Vienna, 
where in 1778 he-became court composer and conductor. He 
was on friendly terms with Gluck, but hostile to Mozart. 
Among_his pupils were Beethoven, Schubert, and Franz Liszt. 

Lausanne.—The Municipal Council of Lausanne will con- 
tribute annually 10,000 francs (£400) to the orchestra here on 
condition that every winter at least ten folk concerts at 
eer } raed are ait ten 

e winter musical season promises to be 
a ag “The Royal French Opera has already com- 
menced with “ Traviata,’ ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘“‘ Manon,” “ Faust,” 
and “ Mireille,” and as novelties are announced Puccini’s 
“Tosca,” Charpentier’s “ Louise,” Jan Blockx’s “‘ La Fiancée 
de la Mer,” Bizet’s ‘“‘ Djamileh,” and Bruneau’s “‘ L’Attaque 
du Moulin.”—The two Netherland opera companies of 
Amsterdam will alternately give one performance a week under 
Anton Tierie, a new conductor who made a highly favourable 
début in “‘ Tannhiuser.”—The usual series of ten concerts 
of the “ Diligentia” Society commence next month.—The 
Society for the Advancement of Music will give two concerts 
in January and April, under the direction of A. B. H. Verhey, 
from Rotterdam ; at the first Georg Henschel’s ‘‘ Requiem ’* 
will be performed.—Fortnightly symphonic matinées will be 
given by the Residenz-Orchester under Dr. Henri Viotta, 
also popular concerts under the Baron van Luylen van 
Nijvelt. 

Helsingfors.—Maéstro Giovanni Sgambati came from Rome 
on a@ short visit, and in a concert appeared in the triple 
capacity of composer, conductor, and pianist. The pro- 
gramme included his symphony i in p, an Andante on a motive 
of the “Te Deum landamus,” the pianoforte concerto, and 
various solos. In adiition, he was honoured by a perform- 
ance of his G minor guintet at a chamber concert. 

New York.—A ‘Russian Symphony Society has been 
formed, with an ofchéstra of sixty performers. Six concerts 
at popular prices will: be given, for the purpose of making 
known the works of Russian and especially of modern com- 
posers.—The soloists at the Symphonv Concerts to be given 
here by the Boston orchestra include Miss Maud MacCarthy, 
Adamowski, and Arbos and Krasselt, the new first violin and 
first violoncello of that orchestra. 


: OBITUARY. 


Dr. Oscarn BERGGRUEN, writer on music; died October 
25th at Paris.—Carto Brucker, court capellmeister, Berlin. 
—CRESCENZO BUONGIORNO, opera composer, born 1864, 
died at Dresden, November 7th.—Epuarp DxcaRi, opera 
singer at Dresden ; aged 58.—Henry Dist1n, manufacturer 
of brass instruments ; died at Philadelphia, aged 83.— 
Francois ANTOINE MARIE LAPIERRE, director of the Con- 
servatoire at Aix-en-Provence, founded by him in 1851 ; 

78.—TuHEoporR Mour, conductor of the Pforzheim 
oral. Society; aged 77.—Mince, military bandmaster ; 
died at Wiesbaden, at an advanced age.—RosErT MusIo1, 
well-known writer on music, born at Breslau; aged 58.— 
Ertxa NissEn-Liz, Norwegian pianist; aged 59.—AMELIE 
PERRONNET, popular composer and writer ; ; died at Paris, 
aged 72.—Lfon Prizaut, ‘‘ Conservateur ’’ of the Museum of 
instruments of the Paris Conservatoire; aged 70.—A. F, 
RopEwa.p, conductor of the Liverpool Orchestral Society ; 
aged 42,—Hernrich Satomon, bass singer, for many years 
member of the Berlin opera; aged 78.—JuLIAN Marsua.t, on 
the 21st ult.: aged 68. 
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‘THEODOR KIRCHNER, ¢ September 18th,1903. 


Compositions pulilished by 
FRIEDRICH HOFMEISTER, LEIPZIG. 


ORCHESTRA. 
ere Arranged by Schulz- 
: ...Score, net Mk, 4. Parts 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 

Quartet in G, for 2 Violins, Viola and ‘Cello. 

Score, net M. 4.50. Parts 

Op. 63. Schlummerlied (Slumber Song) and Romance, for 
Violin and Piano ... 

Op. 79. Eight Pieces for Violoncello and Piano, 


Polonaise, Gavotte, 
Beuthen 


Op. 20, 


4 Books, 
each 

4 Books. each 
4 Books. each 


The same, for Violin and Piano. 
The same, for Viola and Piano. 


Op. 83. Bunte Blatter, 12 Pieces for Piano, Violin and 
"Cello, 2 Books . one each 


Op, 84. oe in C minor, for Piano, Viati, Viola and 
Cello ‘ 8 be be 


Serenade, for Piano, Violin and °C ello. 
‘*Nur Tropfen.”” Short aaah for Suing Quartet. 
and Parts... eee 


hips PIANOS. 


” Score 


Polonaise in F ove 
Op. 85. Variations on an 2 Original Theme 


PIANO DUETS (a 4 mains). 
Op. 20. Quartet in G a Se 
Op. 84. Quartet in C minor 

Deutsche Walzer and Pianoforte Pieces. 
Pianoforte Pieces, 


St 

one ise 7 50 
2 Books .. each 2— 
Arranged by the Composer. 64 numbers, 

each from Mk,—.75 to 2 — 

PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
12 Pieces 
Caprices, 6 Pieces... 
Notturnos, 4 Pieces .. 


Aus meinem Skizzenbuche (From my Sketch- Book) 
6 Pieces asi ove 


Studies and Pieces (2 s)... ave wee 


Im Zwielicht (In the Twilight) 12 Songs and 
Dances... 


Aus triiben Tagen (In troubled days). 10 Pieces 
Spielsacher, 14 Easier Pieces ove q00 
Fantasias at the Piano. 6 Pieces 
Verwehte Blatter (Fallen Leaves), 
Four Polonaises ive ose tee 
Op. 51. ‘‘To Stephen Heller.” 12 Pieces ... 
Op. 53. Florestan and Eusebius. Nachklinge. 
Op. 54. Second Scherzo... , ee ss eve 
Op. 61, Character Stiicke. 6 Characteristic Pieces 

Op. 62, Miniatures, 15 Easy Pieces ... . 

Op. 64. Gavottes, Menuets, and Lyric Pieces oa 

Op. 70. Five Sonatinas .. 5 Books, each 


Op. 74. Alte Erinnerungen (Recollections of agen eh 
12 Easy Pieces ane ove 


Reflexe (Reflections). 6 Walt tres 

Eight Pianoforte Pieces 

Twelve Pianoforte Pieces, 

Eight Notturnos : 

Separate Pianoforte Pieces ‘from “above. works 
each from Mk.—.75 to 

PART SONGS. 
Four Poems by Goethe. Score, net, Mk, 2; Parts 


SONGS. 
Six Songs. Words by Victor Bliithgen ... ° .. 


Liebeserwachen wee ~~ rage or 
low eee 


| Wiegentied (Cradle Song) se eee 4 


Op. 26. Album. 
Op. 27. 
Op. 28. 


Op. a9. 


Op. 30. 
Op. 31. 


Op. 35- 
Op. 36. 
Op. 41. 
Op. 43- 


6 Pieces 


6 Pieces 


Op. 76. 
Op. 79. 
Op. 83. 
Op. 87. 


— Blatter) 


Op. 50. 
Op. 67. 
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NOVELTIES 


OF AUGENER & CO., LONDON, 


published within the last quarter. 


Number. PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
6088 BURGMULLER. 18 Characteristic Studies. Op. 109. 
. (Supplementary. to ii 4 Revised by O. 
Thimer ee .. C. net 
ESIPOFF, STEPAN. Meniake musicaux, Op 22: 
No. 1. : Clair de Lune — nc 
1 2, Saltarello oe 
3. Menuet Intime 
— La Fontaine. Petite Etude de Salon 
— Musical Leaflets. Six Characteristic Pieces. 
' (No. 1, Joyful Meeting; 2, A Fable; 3, Spring 
Flowers; 4 pomeseap 5, Water Song i 6, Fairy 
Story) . - yA each 
GAUTIER, L. Setanta Lem, Conit Steen C. 


HENSELT, A. StudyinG.:' Op. 5, No. 2... a 

—— Entschwundenes Glick. Op. 5, No. 10. Cc. 

HORVATH, G. ' Danses nationales. Op. 63. C.:— 

No. 1. ‘Danse italienne nee pe A 

2. ' Scéne a: 

— Sonatina in C major ... 
—— Sonatina in D minor... 


oe oes wes Gs OR 

os .. C. net 

KIRCHNER, F. Feuillets d’Album. oP 970. C:— 
No, x. Ariette... __... 
2. Pastorale + 

3. Petite Sérénade_ 0 iy a 

— ame Mazurka Styrienne. Op. 971. ae G 


KULLAK,Th. “Im Griinen ” (In theWanton Green). 
} Short Pieces, Op. 10g. Revised and edited by 
. Thiimer. C:— 
No. 1, in G, 38.; 2, in F, 1s. ; 3, in A flat . 
LAUBACH, A. roan ad Pianoforte "School. 
New edition ... .. C. net 
LISZT, F. Etudes ‘Ceitinton’ ‘eiaannssiduane, 
Edited by E. Dannreuther. C. 2 Bks., each, net 
Also separately :— 
—— Mazeppa, in D minor ks ee os «(Ot 
—— Feux Follets, in B flat major BS ju 
— Ricordanza, in A flat major a ce 
—— Harmonies du Soir, in pD flat major net 
~— Serenade by Ferd. David. Op. 30. ‘No. 18. 
Edited by O. Thiimer bee &. 
MASCHERONI, A. Mazurka, ‘ penn 
MAYER, C, Grace, Etude — 
No. 5. 
NOLCK, A. Troisiéme Valse de Salon. Op. 105. C. 
—— Mignon, Piéce de Salon. Op. 107 
OBERHOFFER, R. W. Albumleaves :— 
‘ No, 1. Petite Valse gracieuse .'. 
{ Scotch Air v 
* | Melody in E flat he ie 
3. Mazurk 
4. Gavotte in G wis 


PARRY, C. H. H. To Cora. Sonate, No. 2. Folio. net 


RAFF, J. Fabliau. Op. 75, No. 2. (O. Thiimer.) C. 
— Sunset Rhapsody from the Suite, Op. 163, 
English fingering, 4s. ; Continental fingering 
RUBINSTEIN, A.  Pianoforte Works, revised by 

O. Thiimer, C.:— 
No. 40. Caprice in D flat 
41. Impromptu in F 
42. Lullaby eed 
SAINT-GEORGE, G. Berceuse plaintive. “Op. 55+ 
SCHUBERT, F. Select Pianoforte Works, edited by 
O. Thiimer, C. -— 
Vol. I. 
09 Ade 


-_ 149, 
E 


33914 4 Impromptus. Op. 90... se ~ OR 
83916 4 Impromptus, Op. 142 ... ove NOt 


d. 





| Een, PIANOFORTE SOLOS (continue). 
SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES :— 
No. 182. Stephen Heller. Arabesque in A €. 


6452 TOFFT, A. Idylles. 2nd Set. Op. 42. 3 Piéces 
caractéristiques (Tempéte d'Hiver, Prés du Foyer, 
L’approche du Printemps) . ten . net 

TRINITY COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 
Select, Pianoforte Pieces used at this College, 
with English Fingering :— 
Junior Syllabus. 
Group 1. Kuhlau. Apeare oe from Sona- 
tina. Op. 88, No.3 ... 
2, Dussek, tenn quasi Andante from 
Sonatina. Op. 20, No, 2 
5. Schumann. Resdoletio. from Kinder- 
Sonate. Op. 118, No. 1 pm 
7. Schumann. re movement) from 
Kincer-Sonate. Op. 118, No, 1 
8. Bach. Petit Prelude in C minor (6 Short 
Preludes, No. 2) 
., Diabelli. Allegro moderato from Sona- 
tina, Op. 168, No.7. 
« Diabelli. Allegro pe from Sona- 
tira. Op. 168, No. 4 
. Gurlitt. Allegretto grazioso. Op. 107, 


0. 4 
. Gade. * Ringeltanz ” 
36, No. 4 


in A minor. Op. 
Hummel. rm 


Minuet i inc .. 
Handel. Allegro in G from Suite XIV... 
Esipoff. ‘‘ Fairy Dance” in c 
Intermediate Syllabus. 
Kjerulf. Spring Song. ‘‘ Friihlingslied’ 
.C, Mayer. Grace. Op. 146, No. 5 am 
Rubinstein. Romance in E flat. Op. 44, 
No. I eee 
Bach. Rondo in c minor, from. Pantt, 
No. 2 s 
. Merkel, Frihlingslied. Op. 18, No. I 


Senior Syllabus. 
. Schytte. Rhapsody in D flat 
Liszt-David. Ungarisch in A 
16, Moszkowski. ‘‘ Con agilita.” 
G. Op. 18, No. 3 A 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


CURSCH-BUHREN, Slavonic Dance (Slawische 
orn i 

RAFF, J. Sunset. 
163, arranged .. 

RUBINSTEIN, A. Melody in F, arranged ved A. 
Nélck ... 


Etude in 


Rhapsody | from the Suite. Op. 


" ORGAN. 

MENDELSSOHN. 4 Marches, transcribed. (Wedding 
March, March. from 4th Symphony, Funeral 
March, and War March of the Priests.) ... net 

RENZI,- REMIGIO. Largo funebre. Alla santa 
memoria del Sommo Pontefice, Leone XIII, net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, 


BACH, J. S. Aria, ‘‘ Sleep, O my dear one,” 
Christmas Oratorio. 
M. F. 119) .. 
BALLET ALBUM. Dance movements from the 
works of celebrated composers, arranged by F. 
Hermann :— 
7328a Bookl. Meyerbeer’s “* Robert” and ‘‘ Le Prophéte ”; 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Tell” ; Auber's ‘‘ Masaniello.” net 
11355 CORELLI, A. Sonata inG minor. Op. 5, No. 5. 
Edited and arranged by Gustave Jensen .. net’ 
11366 DAVID, F. .Am_Springquell 
Charccte-istic Piece. 


from 
Arranged by F, Hermann 


(By the Fountain), 
Edited by E. Heim ___inet 
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NOVELTIES (continued)— 


_— VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE (continued). 


11403 ERNST. Airs a. Op. 22. Revised and 
fingered by E. Heim ... net 


ESIPOFF, STEPAN. atelier de Salon : o 
No. 1. Un peu triste ... 


86822 LISZT.. Consolations, Arr. by F. hinsiine, 


11618 PAGANINI. I Palpiti and Moto pa. Revised 
and fingered by kK, Heim ... net 


PEINIGER, O. 8 Violin Solos with Piano accompani- 
ment, Nos. 1-8, i re each 


RAFF, J. Sunset. Rhapsody from the Suite. 
Op. 163, arranged... 


REINECKE, C. Chorus of ‘iia, 
F, Hermann (M. F. 145)... 


ROECKEL, J. L. Minnelied (Love Song) * 
SAINT-GEORGE. Berceuse plaintive. Op. 55 
— All . wal Morceau earn 
Op. 56 aa seis 

VIOLA AND PIANO. 

$6825 LISZT. Consolations, Arr. by F. Hermann. 
SAINT-GEORGE. Berceuse plaintive. Op. 55 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
8682c LISZT. Consolations. Arranged by F. Hermann net 


53785 KRUG, A. Cavatina a area 

Op. 125 net 

9287 SCHARWENKA, X. ‘emene inE minor, Op. 46. 

New edition, revised and largely re-written. net 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORGAN. 

5378a KRUG, A. Cavatina nee oma” 

Op. 125 net 


VIOLONCELLO- ‘SOLO. 


net 


_Arranged by 


net 


net 


5688 BACH, J. S. 20 Selected Pieces from the Violin 


Sonatas, transcribed by J. Werner... 
WERNER, JOS. 
Uebungen). 
Studies,” Op. 46) :— 
77602 ~Book I. _ 1st and half-position .. 
7760b » II. Up to the 7th position, Ornaments, ‘Ke. 
TWO VIOLONCELLOS. 
55442, FRANCHOMME, A, 12 Caprices for 2 ‘Cellos, 
. Op. 7. Edited by A. Nélck. 2 Books, each, net 
SONGS. 
12485 ADAMS, A. 6 Little Songs for Children net 
BACH, J. S. Aria for Alto, ‘ mp oO trod dear one.’ 
(Germania, 763) i Lo Tee 
CHRYSTIE, G. KENNEDY. Molly mine ... 
HARTY, HAMILTON. Rose Madness 
VOCAL DUETS. 
Tonic Sol-Fa Editions by W. G. MCNAvuGHT, 
DANCE TUNES, old and new, arranged for 2 female 
voices (H, Heale) :— 
Behold the moon with stately mien arise. Minuet 
(Beethoven) ... o evi Det 
Blow ! Ye 6 fon ty o'er the sea. “Mazurka. .. 
Chopin) 
Behold, ‘tis golden t morning. Waltz, (F. I a 
The Primrose. Gavotte. (X. Scharwenka) net 
Ye merry birds, Waltz, -(F. Schubert) net 
BOOK -ON MUSIC. 
g182e. PROUT, PROF, EBENFZER. Analytical Key to 
the Exercises in the 16th and subsequent, editions 


of ‘‘Harmony: Its 7. and Practice.” Demy 
8vo. Bound ... net 


AUGENER & Co., 199, “me iene London, W 
_ Also 6, New BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


net 
too Easy Studies (leichte 
Op. 52. any to his ‘‘ 40 


net 
net 


net 
net 


40234 
40320 
4021a 


40194 
40304 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANALYTICAL KEY 
to the Exercises in the Sixteenth and Subsequent Editions of 
HARMONY: ITs THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. (Lond.), 
Hon. Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. 


Demy 8vo. AUGENER's EpiTi0n No 9182", 


PREFACE, 


THE very extensive modifications introduced in the 
sixteenth edition of Harmony: Its Theory and Practice 
have necessitated the writing of an entirely new Key to 
the exercises in that work. Owing to the alterations in 
the order of the chapters, and the more complete separ- 
ation of the chromatic and diatonic elements of the key, 
it became needful to re-model, and in some cases 
almost to re-write, many of the exercises, besides which 
their order has in many cases been changed, the 
additional exercises being now incorporated in the 
body of the work. 

It should be distinctly understood that every exercise 
can be worked in more than one position: in many 
cases two or three positions may be equally good. That 
which is given in this key is merely the one in which 
the exercises were originally written by the author; if 
the student’s version differs from this, asin most cases 
it probably will, he is not to infer that his own working 
of it is necessarily incorrect. But, inasmuch as all 
these little musical sentences were composed to show 
the treatment of the various chords, and were not merely 
the filling up of an already written figured bass, a com- 
parison of the student’s work with that here seen may 
show him what opportunities of a flowing melody he has 
missed, how passing and auxiliary notes can be advan- 
tageously introduced, &c. 

The most important feature of this new Key is the 
complete analysis of the harmony, given beneath the 
bass of every exercise. The value of a thorough 
analysis to. the student who wishes for an intelligent 
mastery of his subject can hardly be overrated. A very 
successful teacher of harmony once said to the author , 
that “he would rather have his pupils. analyze their 
exercises without working them than work them without 
analyzing them”; and there is little doubt that he 
was right. By comparing his own analyses with, those 
here given, the student will obtain an insight into the 
subject which will be hardly possible in any other way. 
It should be added that with some of the higher discords 
more. than .one analysis is possible. In these cases 
uniformity has been intentionally avoided. - At one time 
one analysis, and at another time.a different one has 
been given, that the student may accustom himself to 
regard the harmony from various points of view. 

It may not be superfluous, in conclusion, to give an 
urgent warning against using this key as a “ cram.’ 
Under no circumstances should the student consult it 
until he has worked the exercises and made his own 
analysis. “To use it while working is like learning to 
swim with corks.. But after he has completed his own 
work he will find the use of the key as beneficial as he 
will find it injurious if he uses it merely to save himself 
labour and thought. | 
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PREFACE TO THE SIXTEENTH EDITION, 


T is now more than twelve years since the first edition of 


Harmony: Its Theory and Practice was published; and the | 


great success with which the work has met has no less sur- 
prised than gratified its author. At the same time he must say 
that, afier so many years’ experier.ce in teaching from it, he would 
have been either hop lesslv ignorant or incurably conceited had he 
not become fully awar- of its numerous defects and shortcomings. 
He has felt that he could best show his appreciation of its generous 
reception by the musical public by improving it as far as lay in his 
power. For some years past it has been his intention to do this as 
soon as the pressure of work allowed; but he has thought it 
best to complete the series of which this forms the first volume 
before undertaking so serious a task as remodelling this treatise. 

Though called a new edition, it would be hardly too much to 
describe the present as a new book. Considerably more than half 
the text is either additional matter, or has been entirely rewritten. 
A short account of the modifications introduced is necessary, that 
the reason for the numerous changes made may be understood. 

First and foremost among these is the virtual abandonment of 
the harmonic series as the basis on which the system is founded. 
Further investigation and thought have convinced the author that 
the practical objections to the derivation of the higher discords—the 
ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths—from the natural series of upper 
partials were far greater than he had realized in first writing the 
volume, ‘That the acoustical side of the subject has nevertheless 
an important bearing on harmony he still holds ; and this matter is 
dealt with in Appendix B, which replaces Chapter II. of previous 
editions, But the modera key, whether major or minor, is so 
largely the result of zesthetic rather than of scientific considerations 
that it is far better for the student that it should be dealt with from 
the former point of view. It is obvious that this change has 
necessitated an entirely new treatment of the question of the 
chromatic constituents of a key, The plan now adopted will, it is 
believed, be found much simpler and easier, especially for self- 
instruction, thanits pre ‘ecessor. The chromatic element is regarded 
as subordinate to the diatonic, and chromatic chords are considered 
as being borrowed from neighbouring keys. This view, it is be- 
lieved, was first propounded by the author's son, Louis B. Prout, in 
his Harmonic Analysis, to which little work the author acknowledges 
his obligations for many valuable suggestions. 

The new treatment of the subject has involved the rearrangement 
of a great part of the contents of the volume. The whole ot the 
diatonic material of the key, up to and including the chord of the 
dominant thirteenth, is dealt with before the chromatic chords are 
introduced, This has necessitated the remodelling, and in some 
cases the entire rewriting of the exercises. To avoid the ‘incon- 
venience arising from the use of two books, the Additional Exercises 
have been incorporated in the volume, and the exercises on each 
chapter have been graduated, as far as practicable, in the order of 





difficulty. This, however, does not apply to the Chants and Hymn 
Tunes, which it has been thought advisable to place by themselves 


| at the end of each chapter. 


A new feature of the present edition is that, from the very be- 
ginning, the harmonizing of simple melodies is taught simultaneously 
with the harmonizing of figured basses. - It is often found that 
pupils who can do the latter with ease are hopelessly at sea when 
they attempt the former. The author's own experience is that, if 
the two are taken together, the harinonization of a melody presents 
no very great difficulty even to beginners of average ability, and 
that each branch of the study throws light upon the other. 

Another most important addition to this volume is the full 
analysis of the harmony given throughout. The = adopted, 
though with considerable modificatiun, is that of E. F. Richter ; the 
author has extended the idea of his predecessor by making a 
difference between “' inversions" and ‘‘ derivatives” of chords (See 
§ 252). Though the method looks at first sight complex, it is in 
practice extremely simple, if systematically pursued from the be- 
ginning ; and the insight into the harmonic structure of a composition 
which is obtained by its means will be found by the earnest student 
invaluable. For his guidance and more particularly for teachers 
who may use this book, special attention is called to the new Key ¢o 
the Exercises. In this, every chord in each exercise is analyzed on 
the system here taught. ough the Key should in no case be 
used as a ‘‘cram," it will be most useful to consult it after the 
exercises have been worked, and the analysis written beneath them. 

Of the two Appendices, the second has been already spoken 
of. The first contains a necessarily brief and incomplete account 
of the Ecclesiastical Modes, a subject of which most students 
know little or nothing, but a slight acquaintance with which will be 
found of great use in aiding their comprehension of much of the 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The sketch— 
for it professes to be nothing more—has been compiled from many 
sources, chief among which should be named Marx's Composition 
and Charles Child Spencer’s Brief Account of the Church Modes. 

The author would acknowledge his obligations to many who 
have kindly assisted him with advice and suggestions in the prepar- 
ation of this new edition. From his son he has received much valu- 
able help ; and he also desires eSpecially to thank his friends Dr. A. 
J. Greenish and Mr. R. Orlando Morgan for many useful practical 
hints. He is also indebted to several kind friends for their help in 
reading the proofs—a more than usually laborious task, especially 
as regards the Key, owing to the multiplicity of detail. : 

It is hoped, not without some confidence, that the present edition 
will be found not on'y more complete, but far simpler for teaching. 
purposes than the work in its earlier form ; if it smooths over the 
difficulties in the path of the student, the author will feel himself 
well repaid for the year’s hard work spent in its preparation. 

London ; December, 1901. 
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BEETHOVEN. Cae (38) Sonatas. Folio Edition, 
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Bo30-~=—s«wWool=e. I. Piano Sonatas. = Illustrated Biograph: 
Fo atl and Historical Notes to each ne 
8032 Vol. II, 21 Books of Variations, << o ¢ ate 
Pieces, and 4 Piano Duets és = 
8036 1. 11.——Complete ‘Spaighinen, arr. by E. Ponte, 2 Vols. each 


8064 BRAHMS, J. Select Works. Revised by the Author, Z. 8vo 
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Sacred 
ee 4 Vols., each 
THE “CHILDREN'S “CLASSICS. (E. Pauer), £. 4i0. 


eachvolume 4 — 


The Children’s Schubert. 
The Chi " 


io:— 


6016 The Children’s Bach. 
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The Children’s Haydn. 
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8034 
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8161 
8240 
8254 
8075 CHOPIN. eet a WORKS. 
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in 3 Vols., with Portrait and Biography. C, 
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Sonbes und Scherses ee eo 
Studies and Preludes... ee oe 
Sonatas .. 


Berceuse, Barcarolle, and six other Works 

Concertos and other works originally for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. Pianoforte Part sia ee ee o gf 6 
9985 -—— Complete Studies (Folio), by E. Paver, E. us 
er 4 COMPANION, THE. A Collection of easy 
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8287 Vol, II. 
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£. Folio 6 
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mire =a 8vo. Bound in 2 Vols, ar J. a 


9995 CRAMER, J. Studies. Selected, Revised, and the 
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them, &c., 


Directions as to the 
by E. Pauer. With Poerrait clio, in oe « 6— 
a i 


8106 —— Etudes. (H. Reinhold.) C. mate Limp cloth.. 
B10g9 CZERNY. Etude de la Vélocité. Op. 299. Z. Limpcloth 3 — 
8110 —— 40 Daily Studies. Z. 4to. . Limp cloth .. ae o 2 6 
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at 
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by E. Pauer. 4to a 
GURLITT, C. Our Favourlte “Tunes, A “Collection of 
Melodies, Ancient and Modern, Op. 106. C. 4to < 
— Christmas Album. 40 Short eres mina, & - 
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Fingered by E. Pauer, with Portrait, &c. £. 8vo eo 
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by Dr. H. Riemann, 3 Vols. . each 
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8099 Marches and 
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Choral Pieces, Edited by E. Duncan 
8207 KULLAK, TH. Child-life. ' (Kinderleben). 24 Original 
ieces. Op. 62 and 81. Revised by Cornelius Gurlitt. C. 
8220 LISZT. Transcription of 22Songs by F. Schubert. 8vo .. 
8389 ——_ 28 of Schubtrt’s jeter, transcribed (with penalty of 
Schubert), 4to .. - 6— 
8469 —— a. Favourite Pieces from Wagner's Operas ' 
bed (Portrait of Wagner) 4to a 44> 
unuvichaten. Songs without Words. C, 4to:— 
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Bane Vol. IV. Songs without Words. With Pentical Mottces 
8324 MERRY ialie mg Favourite Dances and other 
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Composers of the 17th and r8th centuries. (E. Pauer.) 4to 7 6 
MOSCHELES. Studies for the Pianofo rte as finishing Lessons 
for Advanced formers, consisting of 24 Characteristic 
Cone itions in the different major and minor keys. Op. 70, 
with Portrait. Revised by E. Pauer. 4to:— 
62. With Continental Fingerin * eo oe ee te _ 
Cant With English pe .. : 


5 —s 
93.0 MOSZKOWSKI, M. Op. hea Album. “6 Morceaux (with 
portrait) .. é Cc. 6 
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9196 oT. J. a German Com; 


9177 THOUGHTS OF GREAT Feng me (aie Masa) a 
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Bn ay Introduction to Musical Instrac= © 
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CANTATAS, ETC., FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


ABT, F. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli and 3-part Net. 


Chorus for ot oo Voices’ (mostly with Connecting 
for Recitation) V: Scores :— 
Briar-rose. Op. 6or. .. 


Words and Connecting Text fc Recitati 
Christmas Siem ~~ E. & G. aylaianctg ecitation 


rds and Connecting Text for Recitati 
Cinderella (Aschenbrédel), Z. g Text for Recitation 


Words - Connecting Tent f for Recitation 
The Gipsy ; 


‘The Golden Link ee 
Uhe Harvest Moon. A Pastoral Cantata 
The Hermit’s Harp .. 
The Isle of Song 
Jorinda and Jorindel (after Grimm’s Fairy Tale) 
Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 
Little Red Riding woe “Rothkiippehen 
ds and Connecting Text for 
Little Snow- White \Schnecwitchen) ‘ he Betton 
is and —— Tex 
The Magic Well. A Pastoral ae .™ te Rettesion 
Book of Words . > 
Tonic-Sol-fa edition 


Wo 2 a OM Text fc * 
Ska Gotan tees ing Tex or Recitation 


Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. \z2mo.. 
The Seasons. A Masque for 4 Female Voices .. ° oy 


ACTON, J. The Forest Birds. Cantata for Female Voices, 
Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte a 


——_ The Rose and the Nightingale. Cantata for "Female 
Voices, Soli and Chorus (3-part), with Pianoforte ove 
ANDRE, A. Birthday Cantata. £. & G, 


9062, BARRI, ODOARDO. The Flower — Cantata ... 

go62a Book of Words... ‘ 

9086 BENEDICT. The Water Spirits. Cantata. £. 

13540 BRAHMS, J. Psalm XIII. For rt Female 
Chorus, with Organ or Fone Wont Score gy s dis 

13724 ——_ 12 Lieder und Romanzen. For Four Female Voices. 
A Capella, Op. 44. Pianoforte ad lid. EL&G. ... me 

9065 CALDICOTT, A. J. ARhine wat Cantata for Soprano, 

ezzo-Soprano, and Contralto (Soli and 3-part Chorus) 
90654 Tonic Sol-fa Edition 
go88 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, The Gitano. A Cantats Oper 


etta for Soli and 3-part i ie 
9088@ Book of Words and Connecting Text... 


4257 CONCONE, J. The etna Concert. Contralto Solo 
and Chorus for 3 Voices ... 
4258 —— __Morning Hymn from Rossini’s *Semiramide.” Duet and 
Chorus for 3 Voices . 
4259 —— A Starlight Night. Duet ant oout Chores 7 roe 
DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A Musical Charade for Solo 
and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment :— 
9¢63. ~=—-: Vocal Score ss ooo 
90634 Book of Words.. on 
9064 —— The Quarrel of the ions. For Solo Voices and. Chorus 
in Unison. A musical recital (in costume) . 
9095 HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. ibeceh for } Female 
Voices (Soli and 3-part Chorus), with Pianoforte Accomp. .. 
HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony. Arranged in G for two Treble 
Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments :— 
9241 cops occ I aes RA Rapti os e- 
9241a Vocal parts to ditto ob 


—— Toy Symphony, in c. Asmenged for | two Treble ‘Mele, 
with Pianoforte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and Bass 
(ad lid.), by H. Heale :— 

Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. 4to 
Vocal Parts, 8vo_... 
(The Toy Instruments may —s had of the Publishers. ) 

HEALE, H. The Watersprites. Cantata for Soprano and 
Alto Solos and 3-part Chorus for Female Voices __... 


KING, OLIVER. Proserpina. Cantata for rano and asf 
tralto (Soli and Chorus). Op. 93. Vocal Score he 
90994 Tonic Sol-fa Edition ... 


go98 >? E. The Child and the Hind. eee for agaged 
and Alto, Soli and Chorus. Op. 35. £. 


‘ext s. d. 


‘'eRennNnndn tw 
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el LEVEY, W. C. Robin Hood. Comm, for pe | Voices. 
Soli and 4-part Chorus ote io 


9094 LEWIS, C. HUTCHINS. The Verdict of the Flowers. 
Cantata for female voices, soli and ete ae, — 
pianoforte accompaniment ose 


9066 MART, G. B. The Rose Quest. A Cantata for female voices, 
soli and two- part chorus oe8 de pe ses ose 


4346 MENDELSSOHN. Hear my Prayer. Hymn. Arranged 
for Female Voices (Sopr. Solo and 4-part smaatang with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by H. Heale 


grot MOFFAT, A. The Passing Year. A iegenne Ga mA 
Soli and Chorus (2-part). Complete ... 
Or in 4 parts, each complete in itself :— 
gto1a-d Spring, Summer, Autumn Winter ... wl «. each 
9103 MORGAN, ORLANDO. The Legend of Eloisa. Cantata. 


9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children. Soli for 
Soprani and Bassi, and Chorus of pense Voices and _ 
Instruments. Vocal Score ove 

90474 Book of Words. 1amo.. . 


goso POISE, M.F LittleChristmas. A Village Legend, for Ladies’ 
Voices. Soli and ne _— heaps, sd w. —— 
Masters oo 


gosoa Book of Words ...  ... ss 


REINECKE, C. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli, and 
3:part Chorus of Female Voices. Vocal Scores :— 


9056 —— Bethlehem. Sacred Cantata. Op. 170. JZ. 

9054 —— Cinderella. Op.150. 2... 

9054a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 
9055 ——— The Enchanted Swans. Op. 164... 

9055@ Words and Connecting Text for Rectation. 


| go76 —— Goodluck and Badluck Ciiguiinn und Pechvogel) for 


Female Voices, Soli aed 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte _ 
Accompaniment. Op.177. Vocal Score. £.&G. 4to.. 

90764 Book of words for performance as a Fairy Opera. 12mo 
9076c Book of words for performance as a Fairy Scenic Cantata... 
9°53 i Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty (Dornréschen). 
90534 whe Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 
9052 —— Little Snowdrop (Schneewittchen). Op. 133. £. ‘ 
go52a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 
90525 Tonic Sol-fa Notation, Edited by W. G. ~~ 
9068 —— Snowdropand Rosebud. Op. 218 £. ... ove 
9068a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 12mo 


9057 RHEINBERGER, J]. Poor Henry. A Comic Opera for 
Children, Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, and acting Characters. Vocal Score. 

9155 ——_ The Daughter of Jairus. Cantata for Soprani and Alti 
Soli, 3-part Chorus of Female or Boys’ vase, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. Vocal Score. 

9156 —— Christ raiseth Jairus’ Daughter. Sacred Cantats for “Treble 
Voices, Soli and Fy part Chorus, the words — from are 
Scriptures by J. Powell Metcalfe, M.A 


(The words separately: per copy, net, 1d. ; or per 100, oa 35. ) 
4360 neyse™. Tiere of ree” from ‘‘ etaneune and the 
Peri. ove 


9069 SMITH, SEYMOUR. The Fairies’ Festival. A vey ae 


garten Cantata for Children, Soli and 3-part Chorus. .. 


9c¢70 —— _ The iagetl bers for Female Voices. 
Chorus .. 


9071 —— May ‘Time. 
(2-part) ‘dp 

9073 SWEPSTONE, E. The Ice-Queen. Cantata for Female 
Voices, Soli, and Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment... 

9074 —— Idylls ofthe Moon. Cantata for Soli and Chorus (2-part) 


g104 WALLACE, VINCENT. =e — 
and 3-part Chorus) ... eee 


Soli and spart 


ae Pastoral Cantata for Sali and horus 


Cantata. (Soli 


London: AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, W. 
6, New Burlington Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Net. 
s. » 
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ASY PIANOFORTE ALBUMS FOR YOUNG 
PLAYERS (Continental Fingering). 
Net, 


s. ad, 





ALBUMS CLASSIQUES POUR LA JEUNESSE (Classical 
Albums). Each containing about 36 Pianoforte Solos and 
Duets arranged for small ys Selected, arranged, and 
revised by E. = With Illustrated Biography. 
paper covers, each .. am ee “ 

J. S. Bacu 32 Solos iit 4 Tene: 
BeETHOVEN 

HANDEL 

Hayon 

MENDELSSOHN 

Mozart 

ScHUBERT 

SCHUMANN 36 

Wasser go 


The same Albums with — Fingering. 


8301—8309 .. ove 
Bound in cloth, each 
ALBUM, 24 easy Pieces. Op. 219. By C. Gurutr 
ALBUM. 20 melodious Tone-Pictures in aan exter: 
Op. 80. By A. LogscHnorn ... 
ALBUM. 56 cared » R. Scuumann. Edited ‘by Th. 
Kullak Bound in cloth, ss. ; in paper covers 
The same “ . Popular edition, in paper covers 
ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. om 68. ae. ScHUMANN. 
Edited by Th. Kullak ww ae es 
ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG Glugend- Album). Op. 39. 
By P. Tscuaikxowsky. Edited by O. Thiimer ... 
ALBUM POUR LA JEUNESSE (Album for the Young) 
20 melodious Pieces, Op. 140. By C. Guruitr ... 
ALBUM LEAVES FOR THE YOUNG, 
tor By C. Guruirr oe ? 
ALBUM FOR DIE JUGEND (Album for ‘the Young). 
Op. 83. By A. Kruc ... me 
ALBUM FUR DIE JUGEND “(Album fee. the Young) 
Op. 62. By X ScHARWENKA - 
AUS DER JUGENDZEIT. 20 shert Pieces. "Op. 17. By 
Max ReEcGeEr oa 
CHILD LIFE (Kinderleben). 
Kuitiak, Edited by C 


In 


Edition Nos. 
Paper covers, each 


20 short i 


Op. 62 ‘and er. By Tu. 
. Gurlitt. «. In paper covers 
Bound in cloth 

CHILD’S LIFE, A. (Jugend Album). By E. Paver. 

CHILDRENS ALBUM (Kinder-Album). 12 easy Pieces 
without Uctaves, Op. 55. By A. Kruc 

CHILDREN’S ALBUM. By C. Reinecke. 83 Children’s 
Songs, arranged by the Author .. 0, 

CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 40 ghert, tien Pieces. Op. 
140 and Op. ror. By C, Guriitr d in cloth 

—— PIECES for b apapers as od "By N. W. 

ADE é 

CHRISTMAS PIECES. 6 pieces "intended as a Christmas 
Present for his young friends. > » By F. MEenpDELs- 
SOHN-BARTHOLDY .. 

DOLLS’ BALL, A (Ein Puppenball). Short, 
pieces. Op.g2. By A. Kru 

EASY PIECES by Annan Selected. edited, ond 
arranged in progressive order by E, Kuhlstrom :— 

The Easiest Pieces ove 

Easy Pieces 

EASY PIECES, 12, 


humoriatic 


by Hanvas (with fingering and 
explanatory remarks by Hans von Biilow) ... 


FIRST LESSONS. 117. By C. 
Guruitr ... 
FIRST LESSONS. Easy Pieces. ‘Op. 252. By C. Raiwecxe 
} KINDERGARTEN, Op. 179. By .C. — Guruirrt. 
j 2 Books each 
KINDERGARTEN (Musical). By C. Remnecke:— 
be I, My First Pieces, Within the —- ” Five 


Eas short — rt 


a 
oe 


‘Favourite Melodies Within the compass ‘of Five 


Vol. III. "My ‘first Senge io on 
Vol. IV. Folk-songs and Dances. I. 
Vol. V. Folk-songs and Dances. II. 





Easy Pianoforte Albums (continued)— 
6177 MELODIOUS PIECES - ae Op. 227. 
GuRuitT ... : 
MUSICAL SCRAP BOOK. 100 , share Pleces be | various 
Classical Composers, without Octaves. By E. Paver... 
The same, bound in cloth . 
8146 OUR FAVOURITE TUNES (Unsere iehtinge Metodien). 
A Collection: of Melodies, Ancient and Modern. 
Corneiivs GuRuirt. Up, 106 be “o «sé Bound 
81454, BooksIandIk ... .. .« Paper Covers each 
8146c Book III. Composers of the R ic School each 
PRIMULA SERIES, THE, OF PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 
By Eric Kuntsrrom. A collection of Origi Pieces 
and Exercises for Small Hands and in Easy Keys, leading 
up to the difficulty of Clementi’s first Sonatina in c :— 


8281 





First Serres. 
80 Exercises for use in the most elementary magne of pone 
forte Playing. 
50 Elementary Original Pieces (without Octaves) 
45 Original Pieces (without Octaves) 
50 Preludes and Studies... ... 
32 Pianoforte Duets . exe 


Sgconp Series. 

A collection of Popular Airs, Marches, etc., arranged in an 
Easy Style, and advancing in difficulty from Clementi’s 
Sonatina in c:— 

26 British Melodies. By Eric Kunistrom 

30 Operatic Melodies... oss 

56 National Songs and Dances. By Cc Guaurtr we 
18 School Marches, Arranged by Eric KuHtsTROM ose 
one songs and Dances. ee ee C. REINECKE. 


5891 
5892 
5893 
5894 
5895 


5896 
6195 


42 Folk-songs ‘and Dances. Arranged "by ro Reinecxe, 
Book II, 5 


SANTA- CLAUS "ALBUM. 12 Musical Bagatelles. ©p. 112. 

By A. KruGc pm .- 

6163 SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. Op. 74. "By C. ‘Gumutt . tos 

SCENES FROM CHILDHOOD. Aus der Kinderwelt. 
Characteristic Pieces. By A. LozscHHoRN :— 

Seste, 3 OR PS a ee ee 2 Books, each 

8228e, d Op. 100k oa 2 Books, each 

84124 SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. (Kinderscenen). Easy Pieces. 

Op. 15. By R. Schumann. Edited by Ta. Kullak oe 

6340 TWELVE a Ax the Memory of Cornelius Gurlitt) on 

the initials “* Op, 262. by C. RRINECKE .. eco 

6207 THE vane’ ll Eas Seen ° cts ar he wien 

Octaves. Op.61. By A. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


ERLIOZ’S “ Damnation de Faust.” 
Danse a Sylphes, ‘transcribed for the Pianoforte » 
F. Lisz 
Marche Shetke (Rakoczy “March) for the Pianoforte 


The same, arranged for organ by E. Duncan.. ne 
Air and Komance, arranged for Organ by E. Duncan 


ERLIOZ’S “Les Nuits d’Eté.” 


6 Mélodies pour Mezzo-Soprano ou Tenor, avec Sesenatgm: 
ment de Piano (French Text) Edition No, 8812... net 


LONDON : AUGENER & CO. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, 





LONDON: AUGENER & CO. 


ETC,—. 
Catalogues of Handsomely Bound Music Volumes, Music Folios 
and Carriers, Metronomes, etc., to be had gratis on application. 


6346 
6347 
6348 
6349 

6199 


Vol. VI. Telling Fairy Tales 
Vol. VII. Musical Illustrations .. os 
Vol. VIII. Masquerade. Part I. ooo 
Vol. IX. Masquerade. Part II.. am o 
LITTLE SKETCHES eaveang Octaves). Op. 7 “By I E. 
KRAUSE ove woe * 


ATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


Antiquarian and Miscellaneous, including a large number of interest. 
ing sets of ay Music by Composers of the Eighteenth 
H. Buackwett, 50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


ee eee ee 
rr reeeree 


C 


Century. Post free of B. 
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TOY SYMPHONIES, 


7x08 GURLITT, C. en eae Toy-Symphony for Piano- 
forte Vi iolin and Violoncello ad Zi4.), Cuckoo, Quail, agit 

ingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. Op. 169 . 
pees oo J. 7 auaniny for yma al 2 Violins a 
) and 7 Toy Instruments, Score and Parts pa 


— sro Symphony (in c). Arranged for 2 Treble "Voices 
with Pianoforte, i. Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins.and 
Bass (ad did.) by Heale :— 

Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. 4to 
Vocal Parts. 8vo oo ee * 


9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children, Solo for 
joprano, 2 Bassi, of Female Voices, and Toy In- 

struments. Vocal Score .. oe os ee ee oe 

9047a —— Book of Words .. eo ee oo 


7115 ag oy CARL. Kinder-S iia neces 
for Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Violoncello, and 9 Toy Instru- 
ments (Nightingale, Cuckoo, 2 Trumpets, Drum, Rattle, 
Bells, pee and Tea-tray). Score and parts... 


7116 ROMBERG, B. Srmeteny Rlsteapmphend for Piaro 
(or 2 Violins oad ) with 7 Toy Instruments .. oe 


(The Toy Instruments may be had of the Publishers.) 
London: AUGENER & CO. 


illustrated Classics for the Young. 


By E. PAUER. 
English Fingering. 
Augenet’s PIANOFORTE. 
8016 The Children’s Bach. Short Pieces (32 Solos, 
4 Duets), Selected, Arranged (without dectaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 


Illustrated Biography, 
8034 The Children’s A ll Short Pieces (30 
Solos, 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 


taves), Fingered, nt Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Illustrated Biogra she 

e Children’ Handel. Short Pieces (30 Solos, 
‘ Duets). Selected, Arranged (without 30 Seles, 
Fingered, and Revised be E. Pauer. With Portrait, 


Mlonrated reas 
3 Haydn, Short Pieces ( 24 Soles, 
$ ag by Jos. Haydn. Selected, Arranged, 


(without Octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E, 
. Ye With Illustrated Biography ... 3 
8240 The Chi ‘s Mend . Short Pieces (: 30 
baee " Duets). Selected, ae (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With' 
Illustrated Biograph ee 
8254 The Children’s Mozart, Short Pieces (30 solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. 7 With Illus- 
trated Biography, & &c, .... ds ove 
828: The Musical 8 Book. 100 Short Pieces 
by various Classica Composers. Selected, partly 
arranged (without Octaves), - Revised by 
E. vn oie 2 
Musical Pastime for the Young. "36 Short and 
Characteristic and National Pieces. (In the 
Tr le Clef, without Octaves.) Composed, Arranged, 
and Fingered by E. Pauer ... 2 
Tho Children’s schubert. Short Pieces (20 Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
wae" ingered and Revised by E. Pauer ... 3 
e Child. en’s Schumann. Short Pieces (36 
bay 4 Duets). Selected, a (without Oc- 
taves), e~oe and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Fouad 
The Children’s Weber. Short Pieces (30 Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without ‘ictaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus- 
trated Biography, &c. ... 
Or as Albums in ny goed ‘with gilt imprint at 


3. 6d. ea 
London : “AUGENER & CO. 


NEECKS, FREDERICK. A Concise Dictionary 


of Musical Terms, to which is prefixed an Introduction to the 
Elements of Music. 


Crown 8yo, Edition No, 9180. Bound, net,"2s. 6d, 
{ntroduction to the Elements of Music separately, 
Edition No, 9180a. Bound, net, ts. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


7109 





In Paper In 

Cover. Cloth, 
et. Net, 

sa & de 


8151 


816 








M MOSZKOWSKI. ALBUM OF SIX PIANO- 
* FORTE PIECES. Op. 31. (Monologue, Mélodie, Valse mélan- 
colique, Scherzetto, Impromptu, Caprice.) 4 

Augener’s Edition No. 9350, net 4s. ; Bound with Portrait, net 6s. 

ba mely bound volume with a rtrait of the composer, 
and oie a arts excellent pieces, including a Tesclogns in £, Melodie 
in G, and a curious Valse in B flat, in which the note p is constantly 
repeated throughout."—Musical News. 


The Six Pieces separately, Edition No. 9350 a—/, each, net 1s. 6d. 
‘LONDON: AUGENER & CO. 


EDITION. — NOVELTIES, 


Net. 
s. @, 





PETERS’ 


— PIANO SOLO. 
ng CZERNY. Op. 335. Legato, Staccato, cpl. es ‘a 
3¢97 GRIEG. Op. 72. Norwegian Peasants’ Dances 
1969¢,4KOHLER. Op. 300. Ruvaten! baa Method (English. 
2Vols. .. -- each 
2307a MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 54, No. > ” Capriccietto 
3062 SGAMBATI. Op. 36. Poetic Melodies " 
3052a,6SINDING. iad 65. arene 8 Interludes. 
each 


TOJOWSKI. O th 4 Pieces (Mélodie, Tempe di 
sadate: OJOWSKI. kk d'Amour, Theme cracovienvarié) 


2 ” Books 


PIANO DUETS (a 4 mains). 
3079 BALLET SUITE a. 7 - om Grétry, 
Lully, etc. 
30434, BRAHMS, Symphonies. 2 » Vols. 
3078 MOZART. Serenade((Kleine Nachtmusik) 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS. 
30774 SCHUBERT. Symphony in c (Singer).. . 
30774 —— Unfinished Symphony in B minor (Singer) .. 
ORGAN. 
3084 LISZT. Organ Works (Straube) . : 
3044 NICHOLL. Op. 47. 6 Pedal Studies .. 


VIOLIN. SOLO. 
3083 HALVORSEN. Norwegian Peasants’ Dances 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, 
3099 GRIEG. Op. 65, No.6. Wedding Day (Sitt) ‘ 
2967 LECLAIR. Concerto, Op. 10, No. 6, in G minor (Herwegh) 


TWO VIOLINS AND PIANOFORTE, 
3024 MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 71. Suite ‘ 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 


ING. Op. 66. 6 Pieces (Prelude Andante Funébre, 
eae canine Impromptu, , t ‘ Ritornel) 
3 Books .. a os ee oe ee each 


VOCAL SCORE, 
3080 MOZART. Sol fan oa am secco-recitatives oan ant 
rman) . ee 
ORCHESTRA, 
3096 GRIEG. Bridal shea eeunea aa 

Full Score 

arg String Parts .. 
ind Instruments 


a each 





To be had of the Sole Agents :— 


AUGENER & CO., London: 
6, New Burlington St., W.; and 22, Newgate St., E.C,; 


Regent St., 
ee a ‘of all Music-Sellers in Town and Country. 





NE BOUND VOLUMES IN PETERS’ 
EDITION. 


No. 
30324, Beethoven, String Quartets. New Edition, by Joachim -— 
Moser. Vol. I. ws 
3031. Beethoven. Sonatas (Joachim). Violin and Piano ive 
— Grieg. Lyric Pieces. Book X. .. wie 
Lyric Pieces. 10 books, complete ove 
2oba, b. Sinding, Op. 24. 5 Pieces Ps os 
2809a, 6 le a a 
2864a, . ss 
286sa, 5. ‘ os csi Se 
2866a, 4, 6 Characteristic Pieces 
2867a, d, 34- 6 o a 


Lonion; AUGENER & CO. 
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CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


20 Original Pieces and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte. 
Edited and partly arranged by 
ERIC KUHLSTROM. 


Augener’s Edition No. 80878. Net 1s. 


1. Adeste Fideles (“‘O come all ye faithful ”). 
2. Hark, the herald angels sing «+ +s MENDELSSOHN. 
3. Christmas Song... Pa we ay .. E. Griec. 
4- Chorus of Shepherds oe one «. C, Reinecke. 
s. Angelus ... one ios sae was 
6. Noel... te eens et hs ee coe 
7. O Sanctissima ... 4 oge 
Christmas Bells... 

. Christmas Hymn 

. Christmas Tree . 

. Cradle Song of the Infant Jesus 

. The Waits. 

Joyous Bells... 

. Care, thou cauker si our joys. 

. Sweet Drearns ane eos 
16. Hymn, “‘ Noél” 
17. At the Fireside... 
18. Holy Night 

19 My ton ever faithful 
20. New Year’s Song ° 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


For the Pianoforte. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8087. Price 1s. net. 
1. Chorus of —_ (Reinecke. ) 
. Chorus from the Christmas Oratorio. (J. S me) 
“Vom Himmel hoch.” Chorale mh At ratorio, (J. S. Bach.) 
+ noe Meerera “ 
rest merry gentlemen.” 
é German Christmas Soe le 


C. Gounop. 
Scotson CLARK. 
SictL1an Sone. 
A. Kruse. 

C. Reinecke. 
C. REINECKE. 
C, REINECKE. 


.. H. F. SHarrs. 
*. Arr. oe T. Best. 
TscHaikowsky. 
. TRADITIONAL, 
ScHuMANN,. 
E. Van DER STRAETEN. 
S. Bac. 
HUMANN. 





- ( itt.) 
. Chorus of Angels. (Abt.) 
9. The Christmas Bells. (Gade.) 
10, The Christmas Tree. (Gade.) 
Go-Round. (Gade.) 
ieces, No. 1. (Mendelssohn.) 
__(Gurlitt.) 
s, No. 2. (Mendelssohn.) 
(Strelezki.) 
(Tschaikowsky.) 


13. Ghost Sto 


14. Christmas 
15. Minuet & Vane ne 
16. Christmas (Noél.) 





CORNELIUS GURLITT’S 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


40 short Melodious Pieces for the Pianoforte, Op. 140 and 
Op. 101. 


Augener’s Edition No. 6148. Bound in cloth, gilt sides andedges. Net, ss. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


10 Pieces, suitable for Christmastide, arranged for 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


By FR. HERMANN. 


Augener’s Edition No. 73220 Net, 2s. (Forming Vol. XIV. of ‘* Albums 
for Violin and Piano,” Augener’s Edition Nos. 73224-/.) 

A. Apam. 

F. Gruber. 





me Christmas .. 

. Tyrolese Christmas Song am 
re Air from the Christmas meget J. S. Bacn. 
4. Andante religioso eee sos ae «. ©. Guruitr. 
5. Chorus a ad oe ee wre «. C. REINECKe. 
6. Berceuse ... ad ove es a «. G. GoLTERMANN, 
7. Christmas Song .. EpvarD Griec. 
8, Adoration .. BorRTNIANSKI. 
9, Christmas Piece, Op. 7, No. 2 MENDELSSOHN. 
10, Angelus .. re Gounop. 


The bay’ arranged for Flute and Piano by G, Gariboldi, forming Vol. XIV. 
“ Albums for Flute and es Augener’s Edition No. 77850. 
Net 2s. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


A Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 
Christmastide. 
Edited by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Augener’s Edition No. 89368. Price 1s. net. 
SONGS AND PART-SONGS. 


1. Christmas Song of the z4th neagpenns iis ag De. H. Rremann. 

2. Fatherland’s Psalm.. Epvarp Grigc. 

3. Aria from the Christmas Oratorio . J. S. Bacn. 

4- Carol from “ Bethlehem” part Song) | , REINSCKE. 

5. Christmas Song ooo 

6. Christmas Song pam ind ove 

7. Christmas Bells. . 

8. Carol (2-part Song) . A. Morrart. 

g. When the Christ Child comes (2- part Song) .. C. REINECKE, 
CHILDREN’S soNGs. 

1o, Cradle Song of the Infant som «» oe CC. REINECKE. 

11. The Christmas Tree co. tle ~(C, REURCKR, 

12. Sweet Christmas Time... ‘aa we . J. B. Weckgawin, 

33. pee Ciret COM nn we ete - TauBerrt. 

14. The Evening Star ... e swe, SCHUMANN, 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Wvnxvyn DE Worpe. 
. ANcIENT. 
F. Gruper. 
Fak, 
‘oLK Sonc. 


R. ScHUMANN. 
C. REINECKE. 
A. ARMSTRONG. 


15. The Boar's Head ... pe 
16. What ear shall be closed... 
Sy pees eens ene « 

. O issima pe 
= O Verdant Fir 


20. New Year's Song ... P. Scnutrz. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM.: 


A Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 
Christmastide. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8986. Price, net, rs. 


oyous Bells Son, Herbert F. Sharpe.) 
aoe at — ong) (CR einecke.) 
Christmas Hymn (2- m4) (Cc. Peek. ) 
Christmas (Song). (A. 





Christmas 

Chorus of ae Some (3- part t. Gounod) .) 

‘ Shetherde’ Ge oe ne ane Angels’ Lula tab, part So 

. Shepher reeting an gels " 
9. Christmas Carol: Welcome i ( (a le.) ~~ 
Christmas Carol : ee) “2 . Heale.) 


. Christmas ome & (Eaend 
. Hark! the Bells (2-part Song) "Uterbert F. Sharpe.) 


CAROLS AND SONGS OF CHRIST MASTIDE 


Edited and arranged by 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN, 
Augener’s Edition No. 4662. Net, as= 
1. ’Tis Christmas now «« Henry ‘Lawes. 
2. O come all ye faithful (Adeste “fideles) Joun R-apinc. 
3. Children of the ay King 12TH CENTURY. 
4. Old Caristmas ... Epwarp Lops. 


75. When n leaves come. aga‘n Six Henry Bisuor. 
6. Good Ring —— (Tempus adest fori- 


Sy oyrsry PS 


(Franz Abt.) 


dum)... 

7. Good Christian men rejoice (in dulci 4 jubite 
8. What tidings an thou... . 
g. Remember, O thou man eer" a 
o. From Heavenly Maid 
1. God rest you, merry gentlemen 
12. Christians, awake eve 
13. Hark, the herald-angels sing os 
+ Cold’s = wind and wet’s the rain 


S eae moon coins bright ( The Waits’ te a8 
= A Virgin most pure ‘ 
18. Jacob’s Ladder. 
19. See, see, the heavens smile 
20. Here we come a-wassailing. 
= Ky the gaily circling glass 
The holly and the ivy. 


13TH Century. 
14TH CENTURY. 
ouN DunsTABLe. 
rom “ MEtisMaTA.” 
WittraM Byrv, 
13TH Century. 
Dr. WaAInweiGnrt. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
17TH CENTURY, 


From Sanpy's Carozs. 
Henry PurceL. 
Dr. ARNE. 


Cuerry Tree Caror 





ai As Joseph was a- — 


24. Welcome Yule 17TH CENTURY, 
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THE MINSTRELSY 
OF IRELAND. 


200 Irish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes. 


BY 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 
. Second Edition. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8928. Price, net, 4/- ; Bound, net, 6/-. 

“ Although the notes occu vont but a modest space, a glance at them shows 
that they represent a great deal of careful wading, among the authorities on 
[rish folk music, The accompaniments are tasteful and artistic, without 
* being pedantic or intricate, and the instrument is always subordinated to 
the melody itself. The collection is altogether admirable. The choice of 
songs appears to have been made with great judgment.”—The Scotsman, 
May 30, 1808. 

le his inlay of the Irish airs, Mr. Moffat has aimed-chiefly at sim- 
plicity. In no case is the accompaniment overlaid with harmonic richness 
of effect, and the simple melodic character of the music has been success- 
fully preserved. Mr. Moffat’ . historical notes add very much to the interest 
of the volume, and indi very th gh study of Celtic folk-lore and 
folk-song on the part of the entlioe’ "—Freeman’s Yosrual, June 6th, 1898, 

Both the Scottish and the Irish vol are furnished with original 
historical notes bearing upon the airs, +" Par is more to the point, these 
have a value to the musical “Mn Motta rpassed by no work of the same 
kind put forth in late see offat, if we may judge from his full 

» has all ble Irish collections both in public and in 
private libraries, with the result that the inquirer has placed before him a 
mass of evidence unquestionably reliable and full. . . . In conclusion, the 
book may be cited as a musical gathering o pt yp value and interest, and 
one which no lover of Irish music or stugent tional folk-lore can afford 
to ignore.”—Leeds Mercury, June 4th, 1898. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W, 
City Brancn: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
Library and School Department : 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


‘MERRY MIMIC MEASURES. 


36 Action Soncs. 
The Words by E, M. TRAQUAIR and Kpwanp OXENFORD. 
The Music by 


’ ALFRED MOFFAT. 
4n Staff and Tonic Sol-Fa Notation. 8vo. 
Edition No. 8929. Net, 1s. 6d. 


“Really, one oo — ed to review this under three Beestes like a 
sermon—music, w actions |! Though music teachers will probably 
only care if the — ‘s good, the children will be more interested in the 
words, and the audiences (for somehow one inseparably connects action 
songs with ‘breaking-up’ concerts) will look most for novel or pretty 
actions, Well, we su one need not say much about the last, except to 
mention, in passing, distinctly novel and ‘ taking’ umbrella actions in 
* Sun : and Showers and =. oy our ny ‘Nuts sana ened 

ueen of the May,’ ‘Sowi eapi are a seem y effective, 

wat regard to the words by E. M. Prague and Edward Oxenford, most 
of those by the latter are very “clever and amusing ; such, for i instance, as 
the delightful * Disobedient ba ‘Sunbeams and Showers,’ ‘Nuts 
and Nettles,’ ant ‘Our Army.’ Miss Traquair is to be congratulated on 
two capital games, ‘The Bird in the Apple’ Tree’ and ‘Cat and Mouse,’ 
just the thing for for tle children. . Now as to the music. Most of it 
is bright and ‘catchy,’ with-accompaniments, simple enough for elder sisters 
or Board School pupil teachers, and there is plent of variety among the 
thirty-six different tunes. The ‘S Shepherdesses,’ lor instante, irresistibly 
- ests a hymn, while the music to * There’s nothing else so dear,’ would 
y make a beautiful hymn tune, and even that most quaint and charming 
pe 7 The Disobedient Ducklings’ is a shade too ecclesiastical for the 
— verses. Now the worst has been said—and that’s not ae by bad !—let 
$ pick out just a few special favourites, of which both =e ‘ords and music are 
copheal: a Seekennen and Showers,’ ‘ Nuts and Nettles (al sendy mentioned), 
The Merry-go-round,’ ‘ Spring’s Ball,’ ‘Our Army’ (a delightfully vigorous 
March), * ally ho 1? Aboard our Boat, ” * Gallant Soldiers,’ ‘Our Beautiful 
Band,’ the last five being sure to be popular with boys. ’For the rest, the 
work should have a large circulation, for it is thoroughly practical in every 
way, not least so in having the a sol-fa notation ted below the 
stave containing the — part, and bein so arranged t¢ nearly all the 
accompaniments can be played vs Av ving to turn over a page.”’— 
Monthly Musical Record, June rst, 1897. 


“pala AUGENER & CO., ‘199, Regent Street, London, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department ; 6, New Burlington Street, W. 














light in recent years. . 





THE MINSTRELSY | 
OF SCOTLAND. 


200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes. 


BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT, 


Augener’s Edition, No. 8930. 
Second Edition. 


Price, in Paper Covers, net, 4/-. Bound in Cloth, net, 6/-. 


ertainly an lion. There are many such volumes, but few, we 
imagine, with such udéeious harmonies and good taste in the pianoforte axcompankiuet 
to every song.”. Standard, Oct. 12, 1895. 





. Moffat's j and 
melodies, and the result is The 
highly orlginal."--Afustced Herada, Nov., 1895. 
ae is a handsome collection of 








recommend the 
aud best with of the Aiud ener 


“ This is without doubt one - Ge best and chea; 





collections of Scottish songs 
ublished. Ls accom; oo single 1, i. fective, and = ‘historic notes are 
interesting and most spared compiler to ensure 
correctness,” —Highland News, Pr 56 by 
“The ration of this lection of folk: t but 
have beens labour of love to Me Moma who ive Scotchman, We unlertand that he 
dit the gpa part of th a winter's residence in aoe oo 
village of Luss, Loch AWA y which on the estate of Sir James Co Colqu — 
the volume is dedicated. So it is little matter for su is arrangements 
i . He has treated cp songs ne & “songs ought to be treated, One 
<n SOS Gt 8 GS Ce ES Ree ae Aa h work. 
Me rey a oe Ses the Woy and there 
by which th th echer ot ofthe fst iret 
Sb aha ty ercce: nie 
to say, the me ‘ot u ro. A 
hich good ting lea 4 ao 








ratulate i 


Soll Gn ont such good 
Th “The Monthly Musical Record ie 

“*The Mi sy of Scotland ’ is y one of the best collections that have seen 
pap Spt _ Ae ° routes bee ak taken to get the correct wegen S Fad 
“y and most most of them are of unquestionable use. "= The Times, Aug. oh ae. 

_ London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 

City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Linerys and School Department : 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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Standard English Songs. 


Edited by W. A. BARRETT. 


The accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, 
Henry Gadsby, A. J. Caldicott, Burnham Horner, Joseph 
Barnby, and the Editor. 


In 5 Books (No. 8830a-e)... each, net 

Complete (No, 8830) ae fs ose sak ne. 

Complete, bound (No. 8830*) . eae ok net 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent sine 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W 
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DR. H. RIEMANN'’S 


Limp Clothe 
ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- 4. 













g2or. 
MENTS Gure. To SORT TN. In paper 
covers, net, 2s. ... oak we 29/6 
ATECHISM OF MUSICAL HIS- 
P TORY. 
9202. Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone 
seme and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. 2/6 
9203. Part History of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices .. 2/6 





In paper covers, net, 2s. 


« i. ATECHISM OF rivepeatacse ius wagainn 
PLAYING. In paper covers, net, 2s. as 









2/6 











ATECHISM OF MUSICAL A2STHE- 


TICS. emcee <e the Rev. H. eS ihe " ee 
covers, net, 2s. oo 


NALYSIS OF BACH’S 48 PRELUDES 
and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier). 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 
Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. in paper covers, net, 2s, 
Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. 





2/6 











9205. 
9206, 





GE Rie’ 












# 9198. pp ARMONy SIMPLIFIED ; or, The 
M Theory of the Tonal Functions of Chords. Translated 
% by the Rev. H. Bewerunge. Demy 8vo. Bound fe 4/- 














Proressor C, SCHROEDER’S 


q gus. -J ANDBOOK OF VIOLIN PLAYING. 


Translated and Edited by J. MATTHEWS, with an 
Appendix consisting of a Guide through Violin Literature and 
a Chapter on the Viola. In paper covers, net, 2s. 


“ATECHISM OF  VIOLONCELLO 


PLAYING. Translated by J. MATTHEWS. With 
an Appendix consisting of a Guide ee Violoncello 
Literature, In —s Covers, net, 2s. we 


‘NORRIS CROKER'S 


ANDBOOK FOR _ SINGERS. 


In Paper Covers, net, 2s. 


J. MATTHEWS’ 


ANDBOOK OF THE _—— 


In Paper Covers, net, 2s. 






2/6 





gz. 





2/6 











9215. 















214. 





2/6 


| Tw: BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE 


ii. GS ONATAS. Letters to a Lady by Pro- 





fessor Dr. Carl Reinecke. 


Translated from the German 
by E. M, Trevenen Dawson. 


In Paper Covers, net, 2s. 6d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


AUGENER & CO’S 
UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING 
MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
6, New Burlington Street, W., 


comprises the works of every eminent Composer, English and a and 
few compositions of merit and general interest are constantly added. 


SUBSCRIPTION : Two Guineas per annum. 
Prospectus and Terms Post Free on Application. 


_ AUGENER & CO.’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
6, New Burlington Street, W 






















FRANKLIN PETERSON’S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS, 


LEMENTS OF MUSIC. 7th Edition. 
Augener’s Edition, No. g1g1. Bound, net 1s. 
A* 


INTRODUCTION TO-THE STUDY OF 
THEORY. A Sequel to the “ Elements of Music,” ond teenies 
to goepene Cie Senet te Se ees wanes of Shame were 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9192. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net 1s. 6d. 
peas HANDBOOK. 
A Theoretic — to Practice. 


SECOND aoirren. 
+ a No. 10101, Cr. 8v0, Bound, net, 13. 6d. 








A 


er I, 
Il, i Practice of Exercises. 
Ill, Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 
IV, Melodies, 
Vv. Values of Notes. 


x. Notes. 
XI. - Ornaments and Grace Notes. 
“ The aim of this book is to in a form ient for refe the 





preserve 

notabilia beeen go apes amg Agee Jogo 3 to 1 

in the course of his 7 on oe p Rr ad oma 
Poy au 4 “Tenens of Music,’ and will 


are « 
's standpoint : the remarks 





A Handbook of Musical Form. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Augener's Edition, No. 10102. Cr. %vo. Bound, met, 1s. 6d. 
Chapter XII. bjects or Themes. 


or 
The 


Polyphony-—-Part-W, and Part-Pla 
Counterpoint. tg re a 
Musical Form, XVIII. Musical Forms. 
Sonata. XX. 





ly procure a co, coast oles baseman at 
pone deen is likely to meet with in the first few he eke The 
sonata forms te toeated cory fully; antalt the in ordinary ust, 
both structural and c , are well pf. out. Several short 
complete movements of diferent types are the 


taken from pianoforte compositions, the work will be 
a to ethers besides those who mane the Dianeforte forte their 
study, as é brings toget: ao omeee Romana information 
no musician should neglect, but which he “aoeat hone homes aie 
from a nurhber of text-books.  Umiveratty orrespondent, May, 1900. 

‘* The volume under review is a clever, original, and ex ly service- 
able publication. Nothing, for aoa, . wil be found wanting in the 
matter of clearness of statement. ee rn Sees form, etc., are 
= uite attractive reading. ry some in interesting anyone 

Teettamauare _—M Srondone Feb February roth, 1900. 


ATECHISM OF MUSIC. Second Edition. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 10103. Cr. 8vo, Bound, net as. 


“ Mr. Franklin Peterson, whose previous contributions to the educational 
literature of — are familiar to students and teachers, has 
hand entitled 





‘A Catechism of Music.’ The method ated 
question ao = — on Ge natural in musical in- 
struction, nning wi simplest facts regarding tempo, 

&c., working on to modulati Se obra 
peat cy a ical written by a teacher who 





ly a practical! 
experience the needs and difficulties of aubucen au cn tasenhe on < 
things simply, —- and accurately, and as such it may be show fp 
the attention both of teachers and of taught. Without professing to be in 
any way exhaustive, it contains sufficient to eq 


e with 
ing knowiedge ofthe essentials of musical now dan hn Seneioiee 


ge. In formulating the 
has not t forgotten the needs of students 
preparing for examination. Altogether the ‘Catechism’ may be welcom 








ed 
as a thoroughly serviceable manual.”"— 7he Scotsman, 2and, 1900. 
L AUGENER @ CO., 199, Kegent Street, & a2, Newgate Stree:, Loudut 
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ON JANUARY Ist, 1804, begins the 
34th Year of publication-of 


THe 


High-class Musical Periodical appearing on the ae 
lst of every month. 


ae 


(Commenced on ist of January, 1871.) 





The price 6f the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD is, for 


* &., 
AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (which may commence at any time), 2s. or post free 2s. 6d, : 
BImNGtr NUMBERS... 0 6 ewe ae a =e a eee eee f 





Among the Contributors (past and present) of the MONTHLY MusicaL ReEcorD are :—EBENEZER 
PROUT, B.A. Lond., Professor of Music in the University of Dublin, etc. ; Professor E. PAUER, Professor ». 
FR. NIECKS, C. A. BARRY,. J. _S. SHEDLOCK, W. A. BARRETT, C. F. POHL, EDWARD ~ 
DANNREUTHER, W. G. CUSINS, Professor C. REINECKE, S. JADASSOHN, Dr. FR. CHRY- ~ 
SANDER, Dr. LANGHANS, Professor XAVER SCHARWENKA, LUDWIG NOHL, STEPHEN S. ” ; 
STRATTON, J. B. KRALL, W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, F. CORDER, E. F. JACQUES, Dr. C. W. - 4 
PEARCE, Professor FRANKLIN PETERSON, Miss CONSTANCE BACHE, E. A. BAUGHAN, 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN, S. D.C. MARCHESI, ERNEST NEWMAN, Mrs. ROSA NEWMARCH, 
PROFESSOR Dr. HUGO RIEMANN, LOUIS B. PROUT, Miss CHRISTINA STRUTHERS, Erc. Ere. 
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Among the principal features of the MONTHLY MusicaL REcoRD may be menticned :— 


. ANALYSES OF STANDARD WORKS. 

. ARTICLES ON MusIcaL History, BIOGRAPHY, AND EDUCATION. 

. HOME AND FOREIGN MUSICAL NEws. 

. REVIEWS, CONCERT NOTICES, ETC. 

. MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT of ‘4 pages of MusICc by Classical and -, 
Modern Composers. 

. Lists OF NEW MUSIC. 


mn & w Nw 


fea) 





The “Monthly Musical Record” is entirely independent of any clique 
or party. and supports all that is good and true in Musical Art, | 
from whatever source. Circulation, 6,000 per Month. ao" 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, arid 22, Newgate Street, London. a 
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